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CHAPTER V. 


Mackinac. 


Tuesday.—Grand election day in Mackinac, just as all other election | 


days are in all other places. 

L14-0’clock. N_. is returned member for the Legislature for Mackinac 
County. 

Friday.—Jast returned from visiting the priest. Lo! look at him in 
his long robe and s‘lken girdle; his black velvet cap and his benignant 
smile. None address him save as “mon pere.” Even I, good Protes- 
tant as I am, adopt the universal mode of salutation. And his old fash- | 
ioned politeness, ‘ Bon jour, pere! Mt gop yous portez youz?’’ 
“ Charmant, mon enfant, quand je vous puis voir.’ 

How he loves a good segar, and it is real charity to give him one. 
Here he slaves, (the once President of a college) among wretched half- 
breeds, ignorant as the dogs they drive; here he preaches two sermons 
every Sunday, rises from his bed at midnight to visit the sick: has Sunday 
school and a charity day school; yet is ever jovial, good natured, full 
of bienseance. And splendid poetry does the old man write, warm, in- 
tense, elevated: but itis in his own soft language that he composes. How 
much finer must it be there, than in the half Latin, half French of his 
translation. Ah! what is his learning and his geniushere? Truly spake 
he, when with the tear standing in v9 dark Italian eye, he murmured 

‘‘Helas! Monsieur, je suis perdu ici! 

Monday.—Started to-day for the Legislature. See how they travel here. 
He took with him two men. One a lion here, Labranche, a gigantic 
half breed, good natured as a Newfoundland dog: who spends two-thirds 
of his life in the forest ; and one night meeting a bear and having no other 
weapons, he crushed him in his arms—truly a second Sampson. N 
accompanied by Mr. S., member for Chippewa County: he also hes ¢ two 
men. Each has a pair of dogs and atrain. Look at the “honorable gen- 
tlemen !”’ The Indian wore a cap trimmed with pink ribbons. The crim- 


zon blankets. The pink bound leggins, the bead belt and garter, the long | 
snow shoes, the tin cup tied to the girdle, the small bells hanging to the | 
cap ribbons. Truly they look like future Legislators. But each has a | 


worthy constituency. 


The snow-shoe frame is made of wood, the lacing of undressed deer- 


skin. The proper length for each man is from the top of the chest to the | 


toes; that is the way of measuring them. They are tied on to the foot 


with deer.skin thongs. The ball of the foot only is bound to the shee; 
and the foot is swathed to twice its natural size. First, two pair of socks 
(woollen of course.) then two thicknesses of blanket, then the moccasin. 
lt is impossible to use them with shoes or boots. The frames are gene 


rally stained, and adorned with tufts of colored worsted. 
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WHOLE NO 221. 


| Dee. 25th. —Wretchedly stupid day is this. ‘Christmas, merry Christ- 
| mas. 'Tismighty lonely here since N. left, for navigation is entirely closed. 
| All the shore is snow, and all the lake is ice. Now and then a sleigh 
| dashes past with a parcel of drunken Frenchmen, keeping @ jolly holiday, 
although it be Sunday. The island is ringing with their miserable attempt 
at song. 


Pan, pan, es tu ma bruna? 

Pan, pan, qui frappait la’ 
Pan, pan, C’est ja fortuna, 

Pan, pan, je n’ ouvrez pas!’’ 

Went last night to the midnight mass. Tie usual vesper service; e 
good sermon and the high» mass; the church was prettily dressed, and 
the music fine. 
| January 2d, 1842.—Happy New Year to all in Gotham. I begin to 
wish myself back again. It is wretehedly lonely here; there is not a gen- 

| tleman, in the place save the Pere, a crazy Parisian, and myself; a vile 
| set of fishermen, traders, and half-bloods; I forgot two, Messrs. H. and 

S——y—but they being gentlemen have no right to remain in Mackinac. 

When I went out this morning I was caught by an old squaw and kissed 

instanter. I began to congratulate myself on my superior good looks; 

but lo, the landlord, who had followed me, met the same fate—and he 
{ wee ugly enough, Heaven knows!—and all this because she had made 
| moccasins for us. That kiss—~sweet pledge of affection—cost two glasses 
of wine and a handful of nuteakes. 
| Such is the universal custom of the Frenchwomen here, on New 
| 
} 
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Year’s day. Up they come, “S'vous suhai’ b’n anné, m’nsieur,” and 
thou art kissed. I went back to my room, having no desire to be kissed 
by the vile old whiskey-reeking harridans. They keep all day to-day 
“ With wine and high frivolity, 
Tipsy, mirth and jollity.” 
And yet they kept all day yesterday in the same way. 

Towards night I went out to see Father S——, and took a glass of 
wine with him. Returning, I met a troup of drunken boatmen, singing 
their eternal song. Tom Moore has preserved the Canadian Boat Bong. 
Heber the Maltese. Why not I the Mackinac. You hear it from every 
fish boat with its slow ludicrously melancholy air. 

Ist voice. “ Je vous demande pourquoi vous non pechez :"’ 
Chorus. Faridon, donc, faridon dait. 
24 voice. Entendez done mo’ trouble ma’ miseré. 


| 

Faridon, &c. 

Ma vielle gran’ mere, sur!’ marche pour quelque morne, 
Faridon, &c. 

Anguille feroce, mordait ses orteux, 

Faridon, &c 

; 


This is euceptible of a beautiful translation, preserving all the rhythm 
of the verses. I will leave the chorus out until somebody wishes it pub 
lished with the music, which is indeed worthy of the words. 

Ist voice. “ Why don’t you Sieh, 1 would like to know?” 
2nd voice. “ Ob bearken my trouble, and hear my woe ! 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





For codfish my old gran'mjpther did go, | deer, and common de@r,” I shot three in ohe efternoon, a doe and two 
Bata savage eel bit off her toe.” fawns. These, with two foxes and a fisher, were all that I mardered— 
January 20:u. There is nothing mew ; nothing to note down, except we stayed seven days, Frank andI left the Frenchmen, who were on 
the changes of the straits. Yesterday morning, sleighs and trains were the look outfor more. And thus ended my hunting expedition. We lived 
passing over the Jake, Abont midaight last night, I dreamed myself in | in an old log cabia, but fared abundantly upon yenison and hard bread. 
New York, and at church, listening tothe organ. At length a peal | February 19th, i had resigned my bape of further adventure, and 
louder than ofdimary waked me. Still the same deep music rung in my | laid my jouraal aside. But one afternoon, as I came in from skaiting 
ears. I raised myself ononearm. Yet it continued, I sprang out ofbed | behold Captain Frank. He had been away off at Badenock trading with 
and as I did so, a full strong peal, like the one which wakened me, broke | the Indians; and was now in Mackinag to purchase other geods for a 
on my ¢ar. Iwenttothe window. The lake, the frozen lake,,was heav- | fresh expedition, He was acting fora Mr. Sherman, who was up at 
ing its huge ice billows toward the shores and the music seemed the very | Point Aux Chenes, getting out stave timber. Frank insisted upon my 
moans of the Ice Spirit. The immense cakes ground together by the going up with him; aad I consented. To me the ten days now to be 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


action of the waves ; for the lake had been broken up by a Northeaster. journalized, have been the most pleasant of my Western journey. Nous 
It was notacrash ; there were no sharp sounds, all was full and deep, | verrons ceque nous verrons. 
Not like an Holian harp. But, if such athing were possible, an hundred 
organs played at the wild pleasure of the winds. All night I lay and 
listened to it, perfectly entranced. Sad, rich and majestic, I never heard 
anything s0 like my idea of the swelling choir music of Heaven, 

In the morning, the wind ceased and with it the “ harmonic concord 
of sweet sounds” ; but the swell still remained ; no water was visible ; 


CHAPIER VII. 
A GLIMPSE AT THE NIS-NAB-BE. 

On Wednesday, February 8ch, about balf-past twelve, we started from 
Mackinac,—Frank with a pack on his shoulder ; and I with a bottle of 
peat reek, in my plaid, Far ahead was a dog train, laden with a barrel 
but the vast ice-plain rolled on. Every minute you expected to see the | of rye whiskey, and another of pork. On we trudged over the brittle 
billows break upon the shore. No! in perfect silence the undulation | yoa4 At first, while we kept near the shore, we could “see the stones 
kept on. | watched it for an hour, It produced in me, that strange, sixty feet beneath us. When we struck out into the open lake, we saw 
choking sensation, which oue feels in deep sorrow, before the full tide of | nothing through the giassy ice but the dark blue water, and now and then 
grief has way. | fish sailing along. It was strange how peacefully they swam in their 

There was yet another wonder. The Sun came out powerfully warm, | ejement, while their sworn destroyers walked in safety above them. In 
the ice melted. The entire lake was covered with vapor, thinand silvery. | about an hour and a half, we overtook the train at Point Saint Ignace. 
The swell still there, but yet no water to be seen, but wave after wave | Once more I stuod in Graham's lodge, and said how dy’e do to Mary. 
of thin mist, for it did not rise two feet above the water. It was an Here Frank gave vld John some whiskey and a junk of pork, Here 


ocean of smoke. we had dinner—pork and potatoes, and something they called wheat- 
January 21. It is a midsummer day. The lake lies calm as peace ; | coffee, 7. e. wheat burned, pounded, and boiled, and suained. The juice 
and the low ripples break pleasantly on the shore. of this was given us, I could not drink it ; but while the nishquebaugh 


January 22. Monsieur le C , the Parisian aforesaid, left to dayin | held out, I did not care. Here there is a droll old highlander, Robert 
company with the Couriers. He carried with him my blessing, kis-kib- | Gordon by name. I gave him some peat reek, and said to him “slean- 
étah-gun, (pouch) and snake skin : leaving his benediction, address and | teagh thon,” the liquor and the Gaelic warmed his old heart, and he 
meerchaum. He goes te Peru, Havana, and theuto New York. Direct | poured out Erse enough tw have killed Dr. Johnson in his healthiest day. 
to Gotham from here, however, en route for the South. Fare-thee well ! Hence we started and reached Byros Cape, a distance of fifteen miles, 
oh, Cragy M. le du Chesnay, 36 Odéon Paris, au chateau de Chesnay,  ghout seven o'clock, p.m., making from Mackinac twenty-three miles 
Languedoc. He would not leave in peace, until I had promised to ac- | —a good walk for six hours, including stoppages. At Gros Cape we 
company him to Jerusalem ! slept in the justicial palace of Mr. Jonas Jonathan Rock, Justice of the 

Go to a funeral this afternoon, and start for a deer hunt to-morrow. Peace and custus morum and rotolorum. The residence of the patriarch 

A funeral here is a strange thing. The crowds of women; the balf | is 9 fine mansion, built of the native timber of the country, and contain- 
breeds with their blankets and leggins; the pall and the noddirg black | ing two very splendid apartments. We slept in the kitchen, with only 
plumes on the heads of the horses; the strange, silent gliding of the | seven others; by counting the snores which issued from the back-room, 
sleighs, without their bells; the old Priest in his robes; the women | | should judge that not more than sixteen persons slept there. In the 
with scarfs—all combine to make an unusual and striking spectacle for a | morning we were waked with the tidings that breakfast was ready, and 
dweller in a Protestant city. Mr. Justice, coming to the bedside, gave each a cup of whiskey. 
. ee These being discussed, we arose, and enduing our pantaloons and vests, 

CHAPIER VI. sat down to breakfast—pork and potatoes. Frank left some whiskey, 
A HUNT. | and we started. We stopped at a Mr, Slocum’s, about a mile up the 

January 31st. Just returned from hunting. We started on the 22d ; | lake, where I saw an old man-of-war’s man, Myers by name, a Hanove- 
and reached our camp on the North shore, about 84 o’clock at night. | Tian, and a man of an oath, (“ py sthars’’), and many stories. Here, 

The first day we (by we, Capt. Frank, two Frenchmen and myself, must too, Frank’s presence was felt, for he moved along like a ministeriag 

| 








angel, filling all empty bottles with the geatle dew of rye whiskey. 
Once more we started out upon the lake, and marched on, till, about 
two o'clock, we reached Point aux Chénes river; and forty rods up its 
| winding course we came upon the “Shantee.” Of that hereafter. I 
was well received, and partook with “ richte heartie relish ” of a certain 


be uuderstood) got one bear and seven or eight foxes. I saw none of 
them killed. Frank and myself, who were together, were unsuccessful. 
The second and third day passed without game, except a few martins 
taken in a trap. 

But on the fourth day “dies albo lapide notari.”” We saw elk traces. 
Following fer two hours with a most bitter wind in our faces, we came to savory pattridge stew. On the next morning, breakfast finished, a cer- 
@ little shee: of water, “Stop! down!” said Frank ina whisper, and | tain old sailor (now the happy owner of a cheval and traineau) carried us 
down we went upon our faces in the snow. Frank pointed with his fin- | down the lake to the Indian village. This old fellow is a character, 
ger, and I saw a spiendid elk about two hundred yards from us quietly | abounding in “yarns ” and cant phrases—and Seth Barney by name. 
One of his phrases is, “in regard of that ”’—always introduced when 


’ 


drinking the half-frozen water. We crawled, or rather writhed along, 
till within about sixty yards, “now” whispered Frank, I raised my | unnecessary. Another is an explanatory “that is,” where no explana- 
rifle, the click of the lock roused the elk, and he raised his head—* ain: | tion is needed. ‘ My horse,” says he, ‘‘ thinks that he—that is, that he 
‘or the eye’ was Frank’s injunciion, and as he spoke I fired, andknocked | knows more than I do, Well, be does, in some things.” He has 
i splinter off his horn. Almost at the same instant my ball struck. | @ little black dog, for whose name he has strung together all the Indian 
Frank’s rifle cracked out, and down came the noble fellow. It was the | words he is master of, twisted in a way peculiarly his own. “His 
argest of the deer kind I had ever seen’. being over five feet high. He) right—that is, his right name, is Jim along Josey ka-win, cok-e-re-ka-go 
was shot through the heart. All hunting here, is done in the same way. | cun-a-butch, taiah wah! But in regard of that, I only call him Jimmy.” 
This was the only elk. But we got four or five bears and plenty of rein | | We reached the village in the teeth of a biting South-easter, and made 
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for the chief's wig-e-wahm. This is an old war-chief, Anse by name, a 
splendid, tall, dignified old fellow. We entered with an interpreter, 
who carried a packet of dry goods, trinkets, &c. A word here of our 
dragoman. He is a Frenchman, rejoicing in the pleasing title of Matty 
Magulpin—an excellent Indian trader and teller of stories. From him 
I gathered several legends. Last spring, at the Beaver Islands, he went 
out to the edge of the ice to set his net; by some means, the ice became 
detached from the shore, and with matty, his dogs, and his nets, floated 
out into the centre of Lake Michigan. Here he remained fer three 
days, when a boat passing saw and saved him. After we were seated 
in the wig-e-wahm for some time—Matty chatting with the family—he 
produced a keg of whiskey, and getting a tin pan, filled it and handed 
it to me, with a low bow, whispering to me to drink to the chief, and 
supplying me with words. I accordingly drew myself up, looked very 
sublime, bowed to the old man, and saying “ kit-ah-ne-mé com Oge- 
mah!” drank of the whiskey. After I had drank of the whiskey— 
Frank and Matty finished the pan It was ceplenished, and again 
given to me; I touched it with my lips, and presented it to 
the chief, saying, “ kit-ah-me-nee-quay ’—‘‘ drink with me.” This 
time it passed among both the Indians and white men. Matty then 
produced his pack, and the trading commenced. Its mode was thus—a 
piece of broadcloth or calico is produced, and after some talk, the trader 
tears off enough for a blanket or shirt, and flings it across the lodge, to 
the lady of the house—she measures it—(a yard being the distance from 
the ear to the end of the arm, being stretched out.) If she is pleased. 
she nods to her lord, whe picks up some furs, and throws them over to 
the trader, 

To-day, a blue broadcloth blanket; one yard and three quarters, four 
calico shirts, three yards each, one blanket and one yard of leggin. 
cloth, produced a bear-skin, six martins, a wolf, two minks and a dozen 
musk-rats. The whiskey passed round freely all the time. 

To be continued. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES TO NEW ENGLAND. 


WRITTEN WHILE THE WAR-SPIRIT WAS AT THE HIGHEST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





Up with thy banners! Out with all thy strength, 
Rock heafted Country of the brave and wise! 
Huge fortress of the North! unfurl at length, 
All thy sharp streamers o'er the flashing skies ! 


Thou that of old, if but a shadow fell— 
The shadow only of a coming foe, 

Athwart thy bulwarks—heard the stormy swell 
Of countless armies, gathering below 


Thy deep foundations ; all thy ancient woods 
Upwaking with a heavy, solemn roar, 

Thy Rocks, thy Rivers, and thy Solitudes, 
And the great Sea that broke upon thy shore, 


Out thundering tothe nations! with the nvise 
Of strange artillery in the earth and sky, 
Chariots and horsemen, such as God employs, 

Whena he would startle to new energy 


The o’ertired universe. Up with thee, now! 
Child of the North!—New England !—Up, and heave 
(hy sumptuous drapery tothe wind! Thy brow 
Begirt with adamant, lay bare; and leave 


The lurid panoply of Death; and go 

Forth like the mightiest, and the best of them, 
Who, if they move to grapple with a foe, 

Put on a snowy robe—a diadem 


Of triple stars. Up with thee, in thy grave 
And awful beauty! Let the Nations hear 

The language of endurance from the brave; 
The song of peace from such as knew not fear. 


“The brave and beauteous Earth, whereon they tread, 





Shall war prevail forever? Must we be 
Forever, and forever bound to wage, 
Like the devouring creatures of the sea, 

Unceasing battle for our heritage ? 


Are we to sleep in armor? To lie down 
With lighted thunderbolts, year after year, 
Lest they who saw their Monarch veil his crown 
At our approach, of old, may venture near? 


What though a fourth of thy brave Empire now, 
Is put upon the casting of a die? 

The land our Fathers bled for—that which Thou 
Regardest asa portion of the Sky— 


And justly, too! What though thy outstretched hands 
Are vast and powerful? Thy rocky earth, 

Rough though it be, more precious than the lands 
That burn with gold and gems? Of greater worth, 


cer. Jona 
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To thy stout people, Country of the Free ! 
Than if thy waters rang o’er beds of pearls, 
Flashing and sounding with the great high Sea,— 
Or when their wrath was up—in drifts and whirls 


- 
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Threw diamonds—rubies—lups of light ashore; 
The wealth of India, or the glorious coil 

Of shipwrecked Empires, freighted with the store 
Of gone-by ages—foundered with their spoil ! 


From the four quarters of our strength, are we 
To keep forever thundering, night and day! 

Will nothing do but warfare? Must we be 
Armed to the teeth forever ?—and to slay ! 


Are the proud creatures of our soil—our Youth, 
Our fruitage and our hope—are they to go 

Not reasoning as they ought, with words of truth, 
Along the way of life ; but armed, as though 


Were fashioned by the Builder of the Skies, 
Not fer his living Image, but the Dead— 
A place for slaughter and for sacrifice! 


The Golgotha of nations! Must they be 

Bred up to butchery from their earliest breath? 
Made to believe that they are serving Thee, 

Our Father! when they sweep a storm of death, 


O’er portions of thy geodliest heritage ; 
Tearing a path to Empire—laying bare 
The Vineyards of the World, age after age; 
Or clamoring with ten thousand trumpets, where 


The shadowy monsters of the Great Deep dwell, 
With star-drift fire—and shapes magnificent, 
Creatures that watch thy roaring citadel— 
The broed black Sea—the sun-dropped Firmament. 


Father of men! Jehovah! What are they, 
The Rulers of the Earth, who vainly dare, 
To set aside thy law—to bid man slay, 
Where Thou, their God, hath told him to forbear? 


New England! rouse thee from thy heavy sleep! 
Storehouse of Nations !— Lighted of the Sky ! 

Great Northern Hive !— Long cherished of the Deep! 
Mother of States! to thee we tarn our eye! 


Up with thy heart in prayer! and cry aloud, 
Peace to the Nations! to our Borders peace ! 
Why roll your banners like a thundercloud, 
O'er Sky and Earth forever! Let War cease ! 


Let our brave Country lift her arms, and swear, 
By Him that dwelleth in Eternity, 
That henceforth and forever, She will wear 
About her warrier-brow, the flowering olive-tree ! 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 


[Original.] 
THE BATTERY. 


I sing the Battery; the copsey rocks 
Of old, and still more anciently, without 
A name, unless by Indian maid bestowed, 
Perchance, when in her summer robe she sat, 
And laved her ancles in the rippling flood. 
And "mong the barks light darting o’er our bay, 
Thinks’t not with eager gaze her bright eyes sought 
Some young Brave’s feathery crest 1—while he from far 
With lustre stroke the paddle plied, at sight 
Of her fair form, till on the flowery bank 
Grounded his bark, then lightly leapt to land. 
Within her father’s wigwam many a gift, 
Wampum and furs, the warrior brave had set ; 
For at the feast of corn, her merry laugh, 
Bright eyes, and giadsome face, bad made his heart 
More wildly beat than lifted tomahawk ; 
And as amongst the Indian maids he marked 
Her lithe and graceful form, his soul followed 
Her airy step. 

Nor less the subtle flame 
Within her bosom burned. For when, like flash 
Of baleful meteor o’er the quiet night, 
The Mohawk dread broke on their peaceful homes, 
And, by the bleze of wigwams wild and high, 
She saw his danger and his daring deeds, 
Her heart with terror throbbed, until the foe, 
Beat boldly back, bore nought save wounds away. 
But now, thoughtless of war and war’s alarms, 
Midst fragrant flowers, beneath the wild wood shade, 
They sat—while fond and murmur’d words rose up 
Among the leaves light rustling overhead, 
Commingling sweetly with the notes 


Of song-birds on the bough. 


When the Dutch trading-houses numerous rose 

On Mannabatta fair, and frowned the fort 

On Golden Hill: here Hans and Dortje roved, 
Plump damsel she, in short-gown white, and shoes 
High-cut, and he, stout-hearted, simple wight, 

His left arm ina sling. For he had been 

With Stuyvesant what time his force he led 

Into the Indian land seeking revenge 

For that wild ravage when the war-whoop rang 
Among the sown fields of Aesopus fair. 

Dortje’s young brother from his home had stole 

To mingle in the fray. The tomahawk, 
Well-aimed and keen, had pierced his youthful head, 
But the stout arm of Hans warded the blow 

At his own risk; yet rather he’d have lost 

The limb than that bright look which Dortje gave 
When she was told the tale. 

So, while along the Battery’s paths they paced, 
Young Hans took heart of grace, and told his love, 
And, as the stars rose up in Heaven, soft words 
They spake, sweet mormurines to each other in 
Mellifluous low Datch. 

Blithe sang the crickets,—blither were their hearts,— 
While balmy air, ard dancing waves and leaves, 
The fluttering, whispering leaves, ali seemed to share 
Their joy. 


And still on summer eve here may’st thou see 

Fair maids and gallants gay, when the bright moon 
Hangs o’er the Eastern wave, sending its beams 
Through tree-tops tall upen the dappled path. 

Lo! the white sail hangs idly to the mast 

Its shadow sharply cut, while lightly floats 

The bark ; and from tbe bay’s fair bosom, that 
With all ita waves of molten silver heaves 


As gently as the breast of infancy, 
In cradle slumber wrapt, that isle, ’yclept 
The Governor’s, rises like vision of 
Enchantment, and seems resting there too bright 
For dull reality, with poplars tall, 
That stand like sentinels, and fling afar 
Their shadows on the greensward; while away, 
Across the bay and throngh the silvery air, 
The wide view stretches on to Jersey’s shore, 
And old Communipauw and Staaten-land, 
Where ride the anchor’d barks bourne from from afer, 
Until the "Isle of Shells, o’erlapping, beunds 
The scene. 

Now, now from pleasant parlors forth 
They come, young men and maidens, many a one; 
* With quips and cranks and wreathed smiles,” 
In at the gate they enter. But while on they walk, 
That quiet, lovely scene brings deeper thoughts. 
in pairs they separate, and as, midst leaves, 
In sweet monotony the Katydid 
Pours forth her roundelay, while high above, 
Round Heaven’s Queen the stars bright-beaming shed 
Their influence benign, soft-murmured words 
Fall from the tongue and glide into the heart, 
Calling the blush which Evening kindly veils. 


* Seawan-Hacki (Long Islane.) 
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From the Gift for 1844. 
KISS OF THE PARTING YEAR. 
BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sweet friend !—Sweet friend! How many a deed 
Of tender love was thine, 

Since first thy trembling, stranger hand 
Was firmly clasp’d in mine! 


Thou gav’st me breathing buds of Spring. 
And Summer’s glorious green, 

And Autumn’s fruitage rich and rare, 
And Winter’s eve serene. 


But now thou com’st with shrouded head, 
A sad farewell to speak, 

And print thy last and lingering kiss, 
Like frost upon my cheek. 


The midnight’s blast is hoarse and drear, 
Tt moaneth round my door, 

I grieve thy parting form to see, 
That must return no more. 


Still struggling through opposing snows, 
Thy fastening feet I bear, 
The clock strikes twelve,—Good night! Good night! 


God bless thee friend sincere! 


We'll meet again !— We’ il meet again! 
When this brief world hath fled, 

When suns are dark, and stars are dust, 
And changeful moons are dead. 


We'll meet again,—tut not as now, 
Tn solitude aud prayer; 

The countless dead, both small and great, 
For judgment shall be there. 


Before the “ Great White Throne” they'il stand, 
Their audit to abide 
And thou’lt be cited to appear, 


A witness at ny side. 


Oh friend !—And yet I may not dare, 
In that. dread hour of fear, 
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Thy kind forbearance to implore, 
So oft extended here; 


For thou art bound by oath and bond 
Each secret deed to show, 

Each idle word, each sinful thought, 
That swells the account of wo. 


Be true !—Suppress not though I shrink— 
Unfold thine awful scroll ; 
Yet join the angels’ joy, when God 
Forgives the erring soul. 
Midnight Dec. 31 
a RAS 
SONNET. 
1 watched the sun roll up night's robe of mist, 
Decking earth out with little gems of dew! 
And musing as I roamed while day was new 
Where ocean smiled by fair Aurora kies’d, 
The fitful ripple seemed to whisper, “ Hist! 
To thee the sky is only bright and blue, 
But there are bands of angels floating through 
The light of morn with choral songs, O list!” 


I listen’d—and the wavelets on the shore 
And in the caves made gentle melody: 
Methought glad tidings to my feet they bore 

Of sunny lands away beyond the sea. 
But soon I knew, they sung to me, that o'er 
Time’s ocean lies a bright futarity! 
—— 


Men and women, in marrying, make a vow of loving one another. 
Would it not be better for their happiness, if they made a vow of pleasing 
each other. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE COUSINS, OR WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
BY WALTER CLEGG. 


I have for years been the sole possessor of a sed story. Ifany others 
aver knew it, their lips, which might betray me, have been long since 
hushed forever. There is no stery—no true story—however sad, or how- 
ever criminal its details may be, which does not ¢onvey a moral. 
tel] my tale in as few words as possible. I will soften no fault—color no 
sin—ridicule no excellence : pe | my readers will not fail to discover for 
themselves where the moral ties. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two gentle cousins had lived together from earliest infancy. 
were a boy and girl, and there was in their ages but a few weeks diffe. 
rence. Every body made much of them, for they were the only sources 
of smiles in a house, which age and circumstances had rendered cheer- 
less in the extreme. Alice and Herbert were taught to love each other, 
but there was no need of any artificial teaching. 

Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was a country gentleman of decay- 
ed fortunes, and he resided in a small village, pleasantly situated in the 
west of England. 
money when most he needed them. 
per somewhat harsh; and blunted his sensibitity for others. 


Squire Stewart, for so he was called in the village, once had an only | that friends who may weep forthem, and bitterly deplore their loss, 


and tenderly beloved sister, named also Alice. [ will reeount her brief 
but tragical history. She was discovered to be privately married toa 
maa of station even superior to her own, but one of whom her family dis- 
approved. And well they might, for he was a libertine and a gamester. 
She did not know this until it was too late to save herself. 


His profes- | 
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| was a fair creature, and had the true soul of a woman. 


I will | 
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gave birth to a child—a weeping boy. She never heard that sweetest 
music which can break upon a mother’s ear—the first cry of a new-born 
babe; for ere it had well received its separate existence, she was “an 
angel in Heaven.” 

In her last moments her father was summoned to her presence. He 
refused to obey. Perhaps he did not know she was so ill: it is ch 
to think so. Arthur Stewart went, knelt at her bed-side, and implo 
her forgiveness. She coulc not speak, but she pressed his hand, and he 
knew what she would say. He vowed a solemn oath, that with his last 
breath and his very heart’s blood, he would pretect her child. The suf- 
ferer’s head drooped even whilst he was speaking, but a sweet smile 
played around her lips. It might be that she heard him ; or it might be, 
that the immortal spirit, entering a better and kinder world, and ravished 
with its happy and premature freedom, had imprinted that smile—a last 
act, ere it forsook its fragile tenement ! 

The brother carried his sister's babe to the home where she had lived 
all her life, a happy girl. He committed it to the care of his own young 
wife, who received it with tears, and loved it for its mother’s sake. They 
bad been girls at school together; and she had but recently come, a 
bride to the house, when poor Alice left its shelter. She joined in the 
persecution against her then, but she determined to cancel her fault by 
regarding the child as if it were her own. And she did so, though a 
very few weeks more, and she was a mother herself. 

The father of the dead Alice became involved. ‘The harvest failed, 
and the money which would bave saved him, was not to be wrung from 
his starving tenantry. He died a debtor in prison, for there were other 
hard men in the world beside himself. And many said, and more thought 
that it was a judgment upon him, for refusing to comfort his dying child. 
It might be: I cannot tell. 

The wife of Arthur Stewart had some little property, which was her 
own. With this they now retired toa large but old fashioned house, 
which indeed was partly ruinous, and once belonged to the lord of the ma- 
nor. AsI have before stated, it was situated in a pleasant village in the 
west of England. Here the husband and his w'fe determined, by fru- 
gality, to pass the remainder of their days in ease and contentment; for 
Arthur was too proud to enter into any business. 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. The bey was christened 
Herbert, his father’s name; and the girl Alice, after her dead aunt.— 
They were nurtured and nourished together. They slept in the same 
cot, and fed from the same tosom. Had the mother of Alice been asked 
which she loved the better, she could scarcely have told. And had the 
angel mother have looked down from heaven, she would have rejoiced, 
even in those regions of unfailing bliss, to see her babe so tenderly re- 
garded, and she would have prayed for blessings upon its kind nurse. 

When the childen were about five years old, Arthur's wife died. She 
She knew that 
she was sick unto death, long before the fatal time approached ; for her 
illness was a lingering consumption. 

I have known some, thus slowly dying, to be unusually fretful and pee- 
vish—fond of making demards which their sorrowing friends can scarce 
possibly meet. I believe this state of raind to be, in many cases, a mere 
symptom and consequence of the disease, and, therefore, not to be cen- 
sured. God knows, they have enough to disturb the intellect! Must it 
not be a fearful thing to see the leaves green and bright, stirring perhaps 
before their very window —to hear the birds warbling “love on every 


' spray,”"—co feel the warm sunshine, and to know that it is bringing 


They | 


He had known much trouble, and lost large sums of | 
Perhaps this bad rendered bis tem- | 


sions had wor her heart—she loved him truly; and they who say that a | 


woman can withdraw an affection once bestowed, when she discovers 
faults in her lover, speak an idle language. 
cruel blow, but she will die still loving him. 

Alice imprudently married. She was tempted when least prepsred to 
resist; and in a moment of enthusiastic passion, she became a wife. It 
was necessary to keep the matter a secret, for her husband's affairs were 
too embarrassed to enable him to receive her. And a secret it remained 
antil Alice was near becoming a mother. Then her proud, enraged, yet 
almost heart-broken father closed his door against her. 

Alice still tried to smile; still continued to hope for happiness and a 
reconciliation some day; for her husband loved her, and had promised 
amendment. But the news came that he was killed ina duel, and Alice 
never spoke again. 


which he had sworn should be his last. And so it was. 


It was the fruit of that visit to the gaming-house | never known another parent, smiled in her face, and wondered what 


She may sink beneath the | 


health and happiness to thousands of fellow beings, whilst to them its 
daily beaming only tells of one day nearer their doom’? Perchance the 
first impressions of a first passage have jast been yielded to,—the first 
vows of love just given, and just treasured! There is the quick gush 

of feeling as of waters from a fount, which has been hitherto concealed, 
so that none knew of its existence,—a mysterious and delicious life, 
throbbing in every pulse, and delighting every eense! Oh! must it not 
be a fearful thing to know that adeath is nigh, whieh cannot be averted, 
—that it is drawing nearer and nearer every day, whilst the love of life 
is strengthening,—that the leaves will be just as green, and the sunshine 
as warm, and the whole world as beautifal, whem the fireside place is 
exchanged for a cold grave? Must it not be even more terrible to reflect 


after a time will dry their tears; and that perhaps even the loved one 
himself will woo another mate, and seek other pleasures ? 

When we are inclined to blame a dying fellow-creature for every little 
thought and word which may appear unkind and unnecessary; let us 
think on all this. 

Arthur's wife was fully prepared for the evil day, because many of he 
family had sickened in the same manner. She was the only one of thre¢ 
sweet sisters who lived to be wedded. One of them had died on the 
very day which was to have seen her at the altar. So the poor lady 
thanked God that he had spared her so long 

With every hour of life her love for the children appeared to be in- 
creased. She would kiss them, and weep over them, and pray Heaven 
to bless them, and smile so sweetly when she heard them promise always 


te love each other. 


A few bours after his wife knew the completion of her misery, she 


It seemed as though Herbertclaimed the fondest degree of herregard; 
and a stranger might have said that herown child was neglected. She 
would clasp him to her fading bosom, and part back the dark glossy 
curls which clustered round his white forehead; whilst he, who had 


made her cheeks so flushed, and her eye so very bright- 
And when the children beard her tell, that she was going away from 
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them,—that she would never come back again, and never see them any | and, with ringlets intertwined, watch the glimpses of blue sky which 
more, unless they were good all their lives long,—how they would kneel glittered fitfully above them when the breezes stirred their leafy canopy. 
at her bed-side, and sob as if their little hearts were breaking! They | Thus swiftly flew by the days of childhood. Herbert often told her 
wondered why their mother must leave them, when she loved them so | tales of what he would do when he became a man and she was his wife ; 
much. And when the poor lady told them that she was only going toa and Alice heaved her little bosom and wondered at the story. And she 
long sleep, then they wondered more why she should be taken away thought to herself and vowed in her own heart, that, whatever a wife 
from them at all, and why they might not watch her as she slept, and | might mean, she would always love her cousin, and be to him as she had 
make no noise, and be so quiet that none should find fault with them. ever been. Then she sighed, and said she did not like to hear Herbert 
So the lady died. Nobody could tell the moment when her spirit | talk to her in that way, ‘for were they not happy enough 7” 

escaped. She dropped into a quiet sleep; and they eat beside her, hop- And indeed they were. Had they been sinless babes in the garden of 
ing that she would awake refreshed, and live at least through the night; | Eden, they could not have been happier. 

but she never woke again. Her arm when she died was clasping the 
pale-faced boy, who scarce ly breathed, lest he should disturb her; and CHAPTER IIL 
ee took it away when it had become rigid and was chilling round his | 








bx : ' . , It would have done your heart good to have seen Alice Stewart when 

’T was strange that he should have received her last thoughts, and that eighteen summers had passed over his head; for I verily believe she 
her last kiss should have been on his lips. Perhaps it was a waywurd- | was the most beautiful of all God's creatures. None would have recog- 
ness peculiar to her disease; perhaps it was because she would so soon | nized the merely pretty child, in the woman of exquisite loveliness. 
meet his mother, I lately saw a portrait of her taken at that age, but it utterly failed to 
. delineate either the sweetness of her features or the degree of mental 

CHAPTER II. sensibility stamped upon them. 

When these things happened, the cousins were just five years old. ; Her figure was, perhaps, rather ta!!, but slight, and of the most deli- 
They loved like brother and sister, and the feeling grew with their years. | cate mould. All the boisterous gaiety of the. child was gone ; and 
They never quarrelied ; and Alice would leave her merriest friends and | though Alice was still happy—heppier than ever—her face wore a mild 
the gayest parties, to ramble with Herbert through the green lanes, and | and half pensive expression. But this made her ten times more charm- 
beside the sweet-smelling hedges. She had no secrets from her cousin. | ing! Who could be in her presence long, without feeling how beautiful 
And the little boy bad neither want nor wish, joy nor grief, in which | she was? Many sighed for her, and strove for a long time to p!uck from 
Alice did not participate. their bosom the lovely image which had disturbed their peace. Poor 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attachment between the children, | Alice! she heard hints of these things, and a shade passed over her 
It seemed never to occur to him, that every year which passed away bas- spirits. She thought how silly it was for any, but one, to fall in love 
tened the time when they would be children no longer. If he had | with her. 
thought of this, surely he had been wiser. He would have perceived I have not attempted to describe her to the reader, for [ am wise 
that the infant passion, matured by years, must either be a blessing or a | enough to avoid such an exposure of my weakness. I will merely say 
curse to them, But he thought litle of such matters. If a trouble- | that the flaxen ringlets of childhood had given place to tresses of the 
some idea did cross his mind, he smiled at what he considered his over | richest brown, and these finely contrasted with a forehead lofty and white 
solicitade ; and set it down that there was * plenty of time for training | as marble. Then that blue eye!—what a depth of concealed thought and 
them yet.” | feeling did it not speak! How hard wasit to meet its full gaze! Those 

Since his wife’s death, he had given himself much to study, and | best versed in the study of female faces would have said thata spirit 
capable of the most extreme intensity of passion lurked below. But 
none said this of Alice. She had always been mild and gentle—of even 





allowed the children to be constantly with the servants; and there they 
heard that they were “ made for each other ;"’ and Herbert was told that 
he must always take care of Alice, and never Jet her leave him. Then | and unruffled temper. Nobody ever remembered a frown upon her face. 
the handsome boy would frown to be so schooled, and reply, that he had It was feared, for a long time, that her mother’s disease had already 
‘“‘ promised this over and over again ty» his lady mother, when she was | crept into her bosom; for her cheek, usually pale and fair, became 
so ill.” flushed upon the slightest excitement. At these times her father trem- 
After a time’a governess was engaged. She was an accomplished, bled, for just so her mother had looked, and cheated him into a belief 
well-meaning female ; and indeed he: charges soon did her great credit, | that the glow of health was returning, whilst all the time a fatal hectic 
for they became forward in their learning, considering their years. But | consumed her. 
she had them in no manner of restraint; she loved them, she said, too But, though thus changed in form, and a child no longer, she was Alice 
well to interfere. And the father of Alice trusted entirely to the ge- still. Still that mysterious chord vibrated in her heart, which had been 
verness, and was quite satisfied to know that they were well. touched even in babyhood; and the love of a sister had only been ex- 
Su, between the two, the cousins were muck. neglected. They were changed for a deeper and a more absorbing passion. Herbert was all 
the world to her. She looked on him as already her own. She smiled, 
and wood-walks the live-long day, ‘‘in quest of adventures,’ as Her- and felt even grateful for the praises which all lavishly bestowed upon 
bert said, and no alarm was felt at home, for all the villagers knew them. her charms, because he would love her more for her beauty. And she 
When wearied, they might have been seen to lie down beside the stream | experienced a secret ecstasy in anticipating the time when she might 
which divided the meadows, and spend long time in fruitless wonderings | surrender to him every thought and desire of her heart, and have a will 
as to where it came from. Then they vied in counting the pebbles | of her own no longer. This blissful period the lovers now fondly hoped 
which reposed at the bottom, or set hare-bells afloat, and watched them | Was drawing nigh; and the letters of Alice addressed to Herbert, whe 
carried farther and farther away until overwhelmed by the tiny waves ; had been for some time in London, breathed the fulness of her confiding 
heart. She did not attempt to conceal even her inmost feelings, but 
impatiently lamented the tardy passing away of the few more months 
At ten years of age, Alice was the favorite of the village. I will not | which both had fixed upon as the extreme interval which mustelapse ere 
now say much concerning her beauty; she was a simple, laughing girl, they might meet again. 
gentle, and tender of conscience even to an extreme. Her cheeks were | And Herbert, for whom the (so-called) fascinations of London had no 
rosy—the picture of health; her hair, seldom confined by a bonnet, | charm, pined to be permitted to return to the gentle girl, from whom he 
flowed over her shoulders in long, flaxen ringlets; and her eyes, beaming | had never, until lately, been separated fora single day. But then he 
with spirit and intelligence, were of the deepest blue. But, more than | consoled himself, by thinking of the rapturous happiness which awaited 
all, this Alice had the kindest heart in the werld; and the cottagers | him, when the time of probation was completed,—when Alice, in all her 
may stil] tell how she begged relief for them from the hard Squire, when youthful loveliness and devotion, would take upon herself the vows of @ 
the winters were long and no work was to be had. wife, and be wholly dedicated to him, the companion of her infancy. 
So everybody loved her—the old folk and the rustic children too, For | Herbert was now a manly and handsome youth, and though but the same 
the little girl had no idea that she was better born or better favored than | 8g¢ 48 Alice, he looked older by three or four years. 
her merry playmates. Atthe games on the Green she was the gladdest I will now tell the reader why ihe lovers had been separated. 
of them all. And how proud was Herbert when the bright May-day The father of Alice, as was before stated, on the death of his wife, 
mornings broke, and Alice was always the queen; end how well did she betook himself to severe study; and in this he did wisely; for there is 
become the wreaths of mimic royalty! Strangers who passed through nothing more potent in dismissing the sharpest distresses of the mind. 
the village on that day stopped and blessed her; and many prayed, as He employed himself in antiquarian researches ; and after the lapse of 
they looked upon her smooth and fair brow, that the hand of sorrow  @ few years published some volumes, whieh did him, and still do him 
on 


might never press it more heavily than did her coronal of new-plucked reat credit 


always free, and always together. Often they wandered over the fields 


and when the evening came, merry even in their weariness, they arrived 
safely at home, loaded with wild fruits and flowers. 


roses Thus engaged, it is no wonder that he had little time to attend to his 
In the summer time it was the delight uf the children to seek the , youthful charges; and it was not until they had passed their fifteenth 
shelter of a thick, leafy bower, once a secret retreat and celebrated year, that he thought it time to make some arrangements concerning 


peculiarity of the manor-house gardens; for it was so contrived that a the children.”’ With their education he was fully satisfied; but he 
stranger standing outside would never suspect a recess within, and, | femarked that both were poor,—at least poor, considering what the 
indeed, would never recognize it from neighboring bushes. This had | former heads of the family had been, And Arthur Stewart thought very 
always been a favorite haunt. In the green shades around them the , jUStly, that a fortunate marriage might secure the elevation ef each. 

birds of song warbled their gayest notes, and the flowers s} ringing from He also considered himself pretty deeply skilled in the philosophy of 
the mossy turf beneath their feet, lavished their sweetest odours. Here | human nature. At first he thought it possible that there might be some 
t hey sat tor hours, and conned their tasks; and when the pleasant labor | — little attachment’’ between the young couple. But on further reflec- 


was completed, they might have been seen to lay their cheeks together, | tion, Arthur saw the foily of his supposition, ‘For,’ said he to him 
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self, “ the very circumstance of their being so intimate in childhood,— 
like brother and sister,—will now, on their approaching years of discre 
tion, be the very ‘occasion of preventing any feeling of a more tender 
nature from warming their bosoms.’’ And he congratulated himself 
upon his sagacity, when he observed al! childish familiarities were aban- 
doned; and when, upon closely watching them,—that is, watching them 
at the stated times of family meeting,—he could detect nothing in their 
behavior, but the strictest propriety. Once, indeed, Herbert kissed her 
in his presence, as he was formally accustomed todo hundreds of times 
a-day; but on that occasion, Alice had blushed deeply, and certainly 
given the youth no encouragement to repeat che liberty. So, like all 
superficial philosophers, who never judge correctly, because they never 
search deeply enough, Arthur Stewart was perfectly satisfied that there 
was no danger of any impolitic affection springing up between the cou- 
sins. He therefore returned to his antiquarian researches, and they were 
left to themselves. 

But neither in thought, nor word, nor deed, were they less attached 
than they hud ever been. A new feeling, it is true, had driven away 
a bost of childish imaginings, but it was a feeling which bound them to 
each other by a three-fold cord. Alice understood the secret which had 
so often puzzled her in times gone by, and Herbert discovered the full 
and delightful meaning of his oft repeated stories. They still constantly 
rambled together; they read the same books, aye, and thought the same 
thoughts; for I verily believe, if ever two diasevered bodies possessed a 
single mind, the unison was in those cousin lovers. Of course their con- 
versatien most frequently turned upon that sweet relationship which they 
should shortly bear to each other. Alice would rest the cheek of her 
lover upon her glowing bosom, and gazing fondly into the face raised 
towards hers, smile at the bright visions of happiness which he so loved 
to tell, and she to hear; and anon she kissed his clear forehead, and 
called herself the happiest girl in existence! And who will blame them? 


One evening, Arthur Stewart overheard their conversation. They 
were seated at an open window—confined to the house by the thick 
dews which were spread upon the grass. Herbert had been lamenting 
his ignorance of any useful profession ; and Alice, ina strain of sweet 
sophistry, was showing him, that he ought not to desire that, which 
could never be useful to him. 

“We have,” said she, “always lived here, in this old house, and 
wanted for nothing. We cannot, I am sure, find a sweeter spot; and 
there is no reason why we should leave it. We will stay here all our 
lives, dear Herbert, and make it, as Tom Moore says,—‘‘ a bright little 
isle of our own!’ My father, I know, will be delighted to see us happy, 
and we will speak to him about it all in good time. How very kind he 
istous! I went into the study just now with a letter, and he asked me 
what had put my hair so much out of curl. And I was obliged to tell 
him, it was all the dampness of the weather,—which you know was a 
fib, Herbert—but not a very great one I hope.” Then Herbert drew 
the smiling face of the girl to his breast, and kissed her. And her fa- 
ther saw with amazement that there was no blush upon her cheek,—that 
she even returned the familiarity! And as he passed from the room 
unobserved, he muttered his sorrow that one so young could be so de- 
ceitful. Poor Alice! she never even imagined deceit in her heart. 

The next day, Arthur Stewart summoned his daughter and nephew to 
his study. It was an unusual circumstance, and they went together, 
hoping that their only friend had some pleasant scheme to communicate 
spepecting that event, which, in their opinion, it was high time to con- 
sider. 

The truth was, he had resolved to send Herbert on a visit to London, 
under pretence of his seeing a little life. And, indeed, this was highly 
necessary, for he was quite a child in the usages of the world. 

In the meantime, Alice was also to be introduced to the gaieties of 
fashionable society,—to spend a season in Bath. A lady in the neigh 
borhood, whose age had better not be hinted at, bad frequently proposed 
taking her thither, and had assured her father, that the mere circum- 
stance of Miss Stewart being under her protection, was certain to obtain 
for her the attention and friendship of the very first families in the city. 
And, indeed, she was right,—taking her word in a sense different to that 
intended. She knew well that her own connection with a lovely erea- 
ture, who would be the fairest star amongst the many who shine in the 
Bath assemblies, would certainly secure to herself attentions and smiles, 
from those who were never attentive or lavish of their smiles before. 
And she had ample opportunities of verifying her supposition. 

These, therefore, were the arrangements, which, after a sleepless 
night, Arthur Stewart had resolved upon. He made no doubt, that, as 
all th ngs under the sun are fading and fleeting, his daughter would soon 
forget ber ‘‘silly girlish fancies.’’ And Herbert, when admitted into 
London society, must, in an incredibly short space of time, cease to re- 
member his country cousin. 

The youthful lovers were much surprised at the tidings which awaited 
them. But Herbert secretly rejoiced ; for he was only to leave Alice 
for a short time, and he felt the propriety of a separation until their 
ages were somewhat more matured. Alice strove hard to restrain her- 
self before her father, but in vain. She wept bitterly, and wondered 
what she would do when Herbert was gone, and implored her father at 
least not tu send her from home. But her entreaties were denied. 

So the lovers parted, repeatedly vowing to correspond constantly, and 
“never let a week pass without a letter from one or the other.” The 
assurances of Alice on this point were heard by her father, who, how- 
ever offered no opposition. “For,” thought he, “if | command her tu 
the contrary, she will perhaps disobey me, through mere perverseness, 











and a spirit of contradiction. Girls are sometimes very headstrong. So 
Ul let them write; but they'll soon get tired of it.” 

Then Arthur Stewart returned to his studies, still congratulating him- 
self upon his intimate acquaintance with human nature. 





CHAPTER IV. 


When Herbert had been nearly twelve months in London, he one 


morning received a note bearing the well-known hand writing of Alice, 
He broke the seal, and read :— 


“* My dearest Herbert,—You must come to me directly. Something 
has happened which I cannot tell you in a letter, for my hand could not 
have patience to write it,—even to you. But it concerns your happi- 
ness, dearest, and mine also: so don’t delay one hour. 


* Your cwn Atice.” 


On the afternoon of the following day, Herbert was within sight of 
the village church, and a sudden turning of the road revealed Alice 
coming with hasty and trembling steps to meet him. She flew into his 
arms and sobbed hysterically upon his bosom. 

What could all this mean? [ will let Alice speak for herself. 

A rich man,—a Baronet,—an intimate friend of her father’s, and more 
than double her age, had offered her his hand. She had dismissed him 
with a kind word, and a wish for his happiness. She had even condes- 
cended to tell him that she was already engaged. But he had returned 
with his proposals, and backed, too, by a powerful ally: her father com- 
manded her to wed him! The weeping girl here dried her tears, for 
indignation swelled in ber bosom, and flashed from these eyes which had 
ever beamed with modest gentleness. 

Two hours after this the lovers met again. Herbert had been closeted 
nearly the whole of that time with Arthur Stewart. And when he sought 
his “ousin, she almost sank to the ground on seeing the wildness of his 
eye and the paleness of his countenance. But what did Alice feel when 
his own lips announced that ‘‘ every vow must be forgotten,—that he 
gave up all claim to her,—that she was free!”’ Free! how the word 
stabbed to her very heart. 

“ Alice,” said he, “ your father’s family was always great and rich. 
Misfortunes have visited it, and its former honors are nigh forgotten. 
He is the last representative, and you are his only child. I am poor. 
I can do nothing to enrich you, for I have not a penny in the world. Sir 
George Archer offers you his band and all his fortunes. Your father has 
told me so: and he asked me, if I could throw myself in the way, and 
offer hindrance to your promotion in life—to your comfort, to your hap- 
piness, and to your becoming possessed of ——”’ 

“ And has my father dared to ——”’ 

“ Alice!” 

“Oh! Herbert, forgive me! I know not what I say! But could he 
talk of advantage which would accrue to me, and of my happiness, as 
reasons why you should desert me? But you will not! Say you will 
not! And don’t look so terribly upon me! Hear me, Herbert! I swear 
by the great God in Heaven that I will die,—die a thousand times over, 
—rather than a 

“ Alice, listen to me. I have too often and too long forgot my position 
in this house. We have been together all our lives,—we have been 
brought up as brother and sister,—treated in all things alike. This has 
made me cease toremember that ] am but a poor dependant on your 
father’s bounty,—that he is under no obligations to keep me in his house, 
that I have no right to demand his assis.ance, and ought not to expect it, 
unless [am prepared in all things to yield to his wishes. 

“kad forgotten this; and to-day, when I dared tu reproach him with 
dividing ties which bad bound us for years, he reminded me of it all; he 
threw it in my teeth; he spoke of a viper which he had cherished in his 
bosom ;--of the punishment with which Heaven visited a disobedient 
child—and of the more fearful punishment with which it would visit 
him, who taught the child tu disobey ! 

“ Alice, we have loved very dearly. Your mother taught us to pray 
that we might always be true to each other; and we have repeated that 
prayer even until now. Like nest birds we have grown up together, 
and those who never hinted at our disunion in after life, will have much 
to answer for. But you shall obey your father, Alice. You shall be 
rich and great, and I will pray, oftener for you than for myself, that you 
may be happy! And in Heaven, Alice, ‘ where there is neither marry- 
ing, nor giving in marriage,"—in Heayen, our souls may be re-united, 
and we may live again the happy hours of childhood, and be never part- 
ed any more for ever!’ Alice heard not his last words. A deuth-like 
faint had saved her heart from breaking. 

Was Herbert right or wrong in this matter? I think he was wrong. 





CHAPTER V. 


So it was reported through the village that Alice was going to be wed- 
ded, but not to ber cousin. And many wept who heaid it. Then the 
London newspapers spoke of an approaching marriage in high life:— 
« the wealthy Sir George Archer, Bart., was shortly to lead to the altar 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Stewart, only daughter of Arthur 
Stewart, Esq., a member of the best and oldest family in shire.” 

No doubt many read it and thought of the fortunate bride ! 

Herbert had returned to London. Sir George having been informed 
something of his history, and pitying “the poor boy,” procured him a 
bighly confidential Government appointment in one of the Colonies. 
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Herbert accepted it, but he knew not by whose recommendation he had 

been benefited. He was now only waiting for a vessel to convey him to 

the regions of voluntary exile. He struggled hard to repress terrible 

thoughts, and to think that Alice might still be contented and happy. 

And he only wept when he remembered that she would never see his 
ave. 

And what of Alice? 
—never seen to weep & single tear. 
respectfully obedient, but she spoke to him no more with # daughter's 
love, She confined herself to her own room and stirred not out; for 
every green leaf and every blade of grass brought a new thought of Her- 
bert, and another bitter remembrance. 

I cannot tell how she was changed. 
a dreadful kind of beauty. 
They were white “‘as monumental marble.’’ Perhaps it was on this 
account that her eyes looked larger, and the full liquid blue seemed 
almost deepened into black. Or could it be that the dark thoughts of 
her brain had effected the change ! 

But however it was, the sweet gentleness of face, and mind and man- 
per, which had once characterized the girl, was gone. Evidences of 
sorrow did rest upon her features, but they were almost hidden by an ex- 
pression of proud contempt. She had been ‘‘insulted, basely,—grossly 
insulted, —treated as worse than a child, and allowed no wil! of her own! 
Her beart had been torn and lacerated in the most wanton manner, and 
the innocent feelings and desires which she had cherished all her life, 
outraged and despised!” Oh! deeply did she feel these cruelties! She 
too,—whbo had never borne il] will to @ single living creature! 

Woman’s love has been termed “a fearful thing.” And so it now ap- 
peared in her. 
she thought upon her wrongs, and in waking hours, and in troubled sleep, 
she was possessed with one idea only, and that was of revenge. But 
upon whom was. she to be revenged; and what could she, a poor, help- 
less, heart stricken creature, do? 

One evening, about a week previous to the day fixed upon for her 
wedding, Alice jeft the house for the first time. She walked into the 
village. Many met her who knew her well, but few were bold enongh 
even to 8a3—‘God help you, Miss Alice!” At the village post-office 
she left a letter carefully sealed, and bastily returned home. Of course, 
that letter was for her cousin, and many will blame her when they hear 
ts contents. 

“My pearest Hersert,— 

“Will you refuse te speak to me once more ? 
remembrance of the past, not to deny me. They tell me I am to be 
married on Thursday,—this dey week. But on Tuesday,—at midnight, 
—at our old trysting spot, in the garden, you will once more meet 

“Your lost ALicE,” 


She wad never known to utter a word of misery, 


Beautiful she was stil!, but it was 


CHAPTER VI. 


the wedding; and the last day but one had arrived. 


It also passed 
away, and the wearied domestics retired to rest. 


At the hour of midnight, a female hand drew back the heavy bolts of | 


the outer door, which led into the most lonely part of the gardens. That 
hand did not once tremble. 

It was dark—too dark to see the face of her who was abroad at such 
atime, but a human heart might have been heard beating with a strange 
wild impulse. 

Alice stepped out upon the damp grass. 
a fur mantle. 
dishevelled tresses, which reached below her waist, and but just left the 


She was clesely wrapped in 


delicate profile of her face visible, formed her only protection from the | 


night dews which were fast falling. 


In a few moments an arm was silently placed round her waist. Alice 


Durst into a flood of tears; they were the first she had shed since her part- | 


ing with the dear friend, upon whose shoulder her head now sunk. 
They sat down in the secret recess. Even when the sun was shining, 
there was a dark gloom there,—how dark was it now! 


Now came the last entreaties,—the last hope of the unhappy girl. 
And now came, too, the spirit’s fearful struggle between passion and 
principle in the breast of Herbert. 

She clung round his neck, and on her knees besought him to save her. 
She reminded him of their unnumbered vows of eternal constancy, breath- 
ed even in that very spot. 


in leaving her to bear the name of a wife when her soul abhorred the 
relationship;—when she would never even try to love her husband,— 


never call him by that name,—never consider it her duty to yield him 


obedience ;—when she would even tell him with her own lips, and care 


nothing if the whole world knew it, that she loved another, and was only | 


true to her marriage ‘vows,’ because he had falsely deserted her !’’ 
And then she reminded him of the fireside home he had so often pie- 
tured to her ;—of the coming years to which they had looked forward 
with untold delight, and whic! t 
m their graves; or wor 
ilone in a dreary world! 
Herbert spoke not a single word,—deep groans alone told what his 
youl suffered. He felt that he was firm whilst he was speechless, and he 
Jared not attempt to parley with her. 


1 would still come, but only to find them 
e still, to behold them living without hope,— 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


When she met her father she was | 


Every vestige of color had left ber cheeks. | 


Her white lips quivered with suppressed passion when | 
| to the most afflicting part of my story. 
| out of mind and memory the sad events which must occupy this page! 

Would to God that Alice Stewart had trusted not in her own strength, 
| but sought solace in her heart-breaking trials, from a source which ever 


| lives long, must be parted for ever. 
| gone,—the “last hope shivered,”’ and Alice could only pray Heaven to 


| at length even her lips ceased to murmur, and the wild palpitations of 
| her heart only told that life remained. 


I entreat you by every | 


Alice lay in the | 
arms of her lover, and she trembled violently ; but it was not with fear. _ 


———————— 


Then the weeping girl, taking courage from his silence, renewed he? 
entreaties. 

“Herbert, dearest! why may I not fly with you now,—this very hour ? 
I have come prepared to do so! I never anticipated a refusal! I have 
even left a letter for my father, excusing my disobiedence! Let me go 
with you to your foreign home, and be your wife in spite of them all! 
We will still love as we have always done; your own Alice will still be 
with you, and the blissful anticipations of past times shall be accomplish 
ed! Herbert! will you leave me to submit to the will of another,—to a 
fate worse, far worse than madness? Let me follow you,—follow you 
the world over, to beggary, poverty, death, if God wills it so! Oh! if 
you have ever loved me as friend, cousin, brother, lover! do not forsake 
me! do'not refuse to save me!” 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some will say that «he had for- 
gotten her womanly dignity; perhaps she bad. She beat her bosom in 


| an agony of passion, and pressed his band to her heart, when her own 


failed to restrain its almost bursting impulse. And when the violence 
of her emotion checked further utterance, her lips clung to his, and her 
breath went and came in thick convulsive sobs. 

But still Herbert was silent, for the reproaches of her father rung 
in his cars. “What right had he—a mendicant,—to teach disobedience 
to ber who was beside him? What right had he to throw himself, a 


| shadow, in her path to comfort,—an obstacle to impede her advance- 


ment toward wealth and dignities?” And then, whenhe could no longer 


| withstand the wild beseechings of his poor Alice, he thought of the 


“‘viper,”—that was the name,—“repaying the mercy of its preserver 
with base ingratitude” And thus he steeled his heart, and attempted no 
reply. She felt his meaning; and hope froze within her heart. 

I have spoken ef many sorrows, of many sufferings, but I now come 
Would to heaven I could blot 


affordeth help to them that ask it! How shall I sully characters hither- 
to unspotted? How tell the story of shame 7 

The time may come when they who had been inseparable all their 
The excitement of uncertainty was 


And 
> 


have pity on her, and let her die there, with his arms around her. 


Herbert would have flown the spot, but her arm still detained him. 
Theugh weak as a solitary reed trembling in an autumn wind, to him it 
was a8 iron. He was powerless beneath its pressure. So he lingered, 
and lingered, for if he went, it must be never to return; and he content- 
ed himself with every moment vowing that the next should witness their 
last farewell. 

My pen cannot proceed further. The Great Being who is omniscient 


| only knew their disgrace. 
There were mighty preparations making at the old manor house for | 


CHAPTER VII. 


I would fain urge that the passion of early years thus rising to mad- 


| ness at the moment of eternal separation, might plead for them, But 


God forgive me if I blame Alice as the more guilty! A burning love for 


| him,—a burning thirst for vengeance on those who had driven madpess 


into her brain, and hope from her heart,—a woman’s sou! within ker, 


| proud and lofty, yet oppressed by a sense of shameful wrongs—what 
' would she not premeditate ? 
A covering for her bead had been forgotten, and the long , 


If it were revenge, it was such revenge as 
a woman only could have devised! If it were love for an image she was 
about to lose for ever, it was such love as could only have entered a wo- 
man’s heart! 

Alice! I trust I wrong thee! But was it wise or well, when the morn- 
ing broke, to defer thy wedding,—to feign an illness which existed only 
in thy mind? Was it wise or well to meet him again and again, at mid- 


| night, in the concealed bower, when all thought he was far away on his 
| voyage ? 


The final adieu came at lact; and the next morning Alice stood at the 
altar. She was pale, very pale; but all who knew her wondered at her 
firmness and at her haughty bearing. They expected to have seen her 
supported through the mockery of the “holy rite,” but -he stood by 
the side of her wooer, and appeared even taller than usual. 

When Alice left the church, her face bore an expression which none 
dared to look upon a second ti.ne, and which human words fail me to 


| define. 


Was he “not carrying his notions of duty | 
and honor too far in forgetting them and abandoning her? Was he right 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


I have told the history of Alice from the time she was a litle girl. 
Now she was a great and rich lady. 

Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness which he had occasioned ; 
“but,” said he, “I am her father, and it was my duty to have her wel 
fare at heart. Ihave only done what any other father would have done.’ 
And, then, when his conscience whispered something concerning @ 
solemn oath sworn at his dying sister’s bedside, when Herbert came 
into the world, he would again reply, ‘I have saved the boy from marry- 
ing a poor girl. It is true, they might have lived in the old house, a3 
I have always done, upox the property of her mother, which, in truth, 
belongs to Alice; but, then, he is handsome, and of good femily, and 
in which he moves will afford him many opportunities of 
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doing better, and winning a rich wife.’’ And Arthur Stewart thought it 
was a blessing, a great blessing, that the children had fallen under such 
good guardianship; it was a singular manifestation of the care with 
which Providence watches over mankind! 

Sir George treated his wife with the greatest kindness. It is his due 
to say this. But from her he never had a word of love, or of friendship 
or even of gratitude. It might be said that they lived together—that 
was all. She had been down on her knees to him, before their mar- 
riage, to tell him her story, and to beg him to take pity on her; but he 
had turned a deaf ear to her prayers, and told her it “was time to put 
away childish things.’’ It was strange that she should keep up her re- 
sentment so long! But Sir George feit assured that time would make 
her a different woman, and in the interval he took to drinking, and fol- 
lowed the hounds. These sports, bowevér, did not exactly suit his com- 
fort or convenience, for he had usually resided in town, and a severe fall 
from his horse strengthed his original distaste for them. So he gota 
seat in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Her chamber was sacred to her sorrows! 
the servants even disliked to enter it. They loved their poor young 
mistress dearly, for they ail knew her story. And when she did s 
to them, though it was but seldom, her words were always kind, she 
thanked them for the slightest offices. 

It would have made the heart of the hardest bleed to have seen the 
raute wretchedness of that poor girl. Her pulses seemed to beat with- 
out life. She would sit almost motionless the whole of the day, with her 
thia white fingers pressing her forehead; and she had not a soul to 
speak to her. 

Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book was selected, and she sat 
down to read it. She kept all the books that she and Herbert had read 
together, in that drawer, no stranger hand ever touched them. There 
were many love stories, and she often came to passages which they had 
marked, either because they admired the language, or because it ex- 
pressed the feelings of their own hearts. And when her eye met these, 
the tears came, and Alice thanked God for them. This was the only 
source of relief she had; and when her brain felt oppressed and her tem- 
ples throbbed so that her sight was nearly gone, she always opened her 
secret drawer. 

The first time Alice smiled after her marriage was one evening when 
she was alone. It was well no human eye saw her. 
there was a burning cheek and quick flashes of triumph from her eyes, 
and then the lids closed, tears furced their way, and her chin fell upon 
her bosom. P 

Alice had discovered ‘a living pulse” beating beneath her heart. 
Add she knew its meaning. 

From that time new life, and new hope seemed to possess her.— 
Thoughts passed through her mind which 1 may not repeat. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The bells rung a merry peal, and there was a general holiday in the 
village, when the lady of Sir George Archer brought him an heir,—a 
lovely child. 

But danger hovered round the mother. She knew not when her babe 
first saw the light, for she was raving and delirious. 
finement slight evidences had been observed of the mania sometimes at- 


BROTHER JONATHAN. Me 








—she passed her fingers over its downy cheeks,—she peered breathless- 
ly into its eyes, and felt the silken hair upon its head. A second and a 
third time she intently examined every feature. And when Alice raised 
her pale face, with a look which none could misunderstand, they fell on 
their knees,—they implored her forgiveness, and told her that her child 
had been long in the grave. 

Alice summoned her dying powers, and uttered afew words. Her 
last request was that her babe might be taken from the vault where it 
was deposited, and laid with her in the churchyard of the village in 
which her girlhood had passed. She then closed her eyes, and whilst 
her lips were moving in prayer, her injured spirit escaped. 

One whe bent down to listen what words she uttered, reported that, 
though he could only distinguish a faint—a very faint whisper, she was 
speaking of some triend,—he could not catch the name,—who had “told 
her of a meeting, ‘ where there was neither marrying, es in—.’” 

Alice was herself an angel in Heaven before she could complete the 
sweet passage. Deeply had she erred; I will net deny that. But there 
was one above who knew how sorely she had been tempted, and who 
knew also the weakness,—the utter helplessness of humanity. 

So in a few days more, a long line cf mourning carriages, and a hearse 


| with nodding plumes, attracted the cottagers to their doors, and they 
| heard that it was poor Alice Stewart come back to them. And when 


the service for the burial of the dead was ended, and the mourners be- 
gan to leave the grave side, they crowded round, and tears of honest 
sorrow fell upon the cotfin, from eyes which had seldem wept before. 

Many years afterwards,—I can scarcely tell how many,—it might be 
eighteen or twenty,—a stranger was early one morning found dead in the 
church yard. He had died a violent death, but his own hand was his 
murderer. The circumstance made a great noise at the time, for such a 
thing in the secluded hamlet had never been heard of before. He was 
richly dressed, and appeared to be scarcely arrived at the prime of life. 
His complexion was sun-burnt, as if he had been long in foreign coun- 
tries; but his features were calm and placid. 

When the body was first found, his lips were pressed upon the cold 
turf of a grave. Perhaps this was accidental,—or it might be that he 
knew something of those who slept below. But the majority thought 


| this latter supposition impossible ; for they had been buried many years, 


For a moment | 


and the wounds of a death-broken friendship must have healed long be- 
fore. A tablet of white marble at the head of the grave, told that it 
was sacred to the memory of Alice,—also “to a child who died in in- 
fancy.” 
— —— 
THE FARM-HOUSE. 
A LEGEND OF 1792.—BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “FERRERS.” 


"Why, then, poor mourner, in what baleful corner, 
Hast thou been talking with that Witch, the Night ?’—Otwar. 


Silence and seclusion are often the nurses of wisdom: they prompt 
meditation, induce study, and aid inquiry. But they exert this benefi- 
cial influence only on strong and healthy minds: upon the weak, they 


| prey like demons, either nourishing unhallowed thoughts, begetti 


Sefore her con- | 


tending her condition, but it soon increased, and she became so violent | 


that they were obliged to put her under severe restraint. 

She talked strange things, too, so that those who listened to her look- 
ed in each other's faces, and became frightened. But the doctor said 
this was common in her disease, and they must take no notice of what 
she said. He ordered that neither frieod nor stranger should enter her 
apartment, but the nurses already engaged ; and after a time be had her 


were carefully covered and padded, ‘‘for,’”’ said he, ‘the noises and 
bustle of the house may disturb her.’’ 

The madness of the puerperal state is peculiar for its frequent -appa 
rent intermissions. The maniac becomes subdued, quiet, and seeming- 
ly harmless, so that the eyil spirit might be supposed to have suddenly 


strange delusions, or yielding their victim to the torture of some wil 
monomania. ‘The incidents we are abeut to relate will prove the truth 
of this latter position. 

Finely situated, though lonely, was the farm-house of Leonard Hasel- 
hurt, in Wiltshire. If the domestic comforts of a pleasant home, monied 


| competence, fertile lands, a good wife, and healthy children, could make 


a man happy, Haselhiurst might have revelled in absolute content; and 
so he did, for several years after he bad inherited the property realized 
by his father. But, alas! this worldly fortune was not his only inheri- 


| tance: he had derived from nature a mind of morbid sensitiveness; and, 
removed to a distant part of the house, and the crevices of the doors | 


| clesiastieal institations of this country. 


gone out of her, and left her in her sight mind. But the truth is, that | 


at this time she is probably more insane than at and other. Alice one 
day asked fur her child. She had been raving furiously, but she now 
made her request in so subdued and gentle a tone, that the nurse thought 
“it might perhaps do the poor soul gocd to have it, for a little while.” 
But scarcely had she placed it in its mother’s arms, before she remem- 
bered how constantly she bad been warned against yielding to such an 
entreaty. Terror seized her, and she would have recovered the infant. 
But her over-anxiety was fatal. Alice shrieked with laughter, and in a 
few moments it was dead in her bosom. 

Many months passed away, and after lying long in a state of weakness 
nigh unto death, the senses of the childless mother returned. Her first 
solicitude was respecting her infant, and she made signs that he should 
be brought, for she had not strength to speak. They were prepared for 
this demand, and had determined not to break the truth to her until she 
could better sustain the news of its death ; how it had died she was never 
to know. 

So they brought her a babe, and she caught it to her bosom and co- 
vered it with kisses, and her tears fell like rain. 

Bat acold shudder ran through all who were at her bedside, when 
they perceived that she was a holding it almost at arms’ length, and re- 
garding it with a strangely wild and suspicious gaze. She drew it 


in the year of which we write, the gloomy and disastrous state of Eu- 
rope, when the French revolution bad nearly reached its climax of hor- 
ror, sank into his soul and depressed his faculties. Leonard was a loyal 
and religious man; and he trembled to think, as was but too proba- 
ble, that the democratical mania would destroy the political and ec- 
Riots had broken out in diffe- 
rent parts of England, particularly at Birmingham and Manchester; 
Jacobin clubs were held in London and the provinces; doctrines of 


| equality were openly asserted; societies were formed for the express 


| 


_ anarchy were everywhere visible, 


purpose of corresponding with the levellers of Paris; tumultuous and 
seditious meetings disturbed the peace of ovr land, and symptoms of 
All this distressed Haselhurst beyond 
measure. Nevertheless, had he been blessed by neigtibors in whose 
society the current of his thoughts had received a new direction, he 
would possibly have escaped from under the shadow of those heavy 
clouds of imagination that hung over him like a pall. 

And yet nothing could be more cheerful than Leonard’s housebhold— 
nothing prettier than his residence—nothing snugger than his homestead 
—nothing more abundant than his barns and ricks and puultry-yard— 
nothing more health- inspiring than the breezy tract of country by which 
his farm was surrounded. Put all was solitary; and solitude was a 
curse (though he did not distinctly apprehend ir) to Farmer Haselburst. 
The situation of bis dwelling-place was on one of those broad and undu- 
lating downs whieh stretch over part of the county of Wilts, and which 
give, especially to the vicinities of Salisbury and Marlborough, s@ lone 
some a character. In a certain direction, the extent of the green plain 
spreading itself sround Leonard's habitation, could nut be traced. 


nearer | Nothing interfered with the sweep of the eye to the far horizon: no 
‘ 
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houses, no hedges, no streams, no groups of wood, no white road with | 
moving objects. But at the back the view, though still expansive, was | 
determined by « swelling upland, crested, for several miles with a thick 
grove of various trees, broken in its outline by little inlets or giades— 
estuaries (so to speak) of open Jand into forest borders. This was the 
only change presented by earth to break the wide uniformity of pros- 
pect from Haselhurst farm—unless a variety might be obtained in sum- 
mer from the motley-colored crops, exhibiting patches of bright gold, 
sober brown, glowing purple, tender green, or deep emerald. The air, 
indeed, at times, was busy with its shifting pageant of clouds, seen to 
unusua] advantage in that open place—glorious apparitions which invest 
the face of heaven with endless diversity of form and color, presenting to | 
the mariner, or town-dweller, or sojourner on monotonous plains, a 
series of rich and gorgeous pictures—sky-scapes—which redeem the | 
uninteresting sameness of nearer objects. 

“ Sometime, we see acloud that’s dragonish ; 

A vapor, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod upon the world, 

And mock our eyes with air.” 
All this, however, had little movement and no sound; and it fed the 
melancholy of a hypochondriacal man: there was nothing to put life into 
the stagnation of sick thoughts. 

But if such was the character of this far-spreading scene, the farm- 
house, in itself, was exceedingly picturesque and cheerful. The main | 
part of the dwelling was covered by a ponderous roof, having two dormer 
windows breaking from out its red and sloping pantiles, like diminutive 
huts. Ateach side of the front, was a wing with a sharp and peaked | 
top, being, indeed, the gables of other buildings joined to the centre, but | 
running at right angles with it. The entrance-porch, festooned with | 
creeping plants, intermixed with honey-suckle and monthly roses, had a | 
room over it, and was covered by a separate roof. Of the lower apart- | 
ments, flanking the porch, the windows descended to a soft lawn forming | 
part of the garden; and the grey stone walls of the structure were | 
enlivened by the differently-tinged foliage of wrees trained against them. 
The winding gravel walks, and circular patches of short, well-shaven | 
turf, seen from this aspect of the dwelling, almost forbade the idea of its 
being a farm house. Bi 
ricks of hay and other agricultural produce, attested its real character. 
The whole was enclosed with the rough stone wail, constructed without | 
mortar, which is common to that part of Wilts, and its neighboring shire | 
of Somerset. 

It was unlucky, as far as his mind was concerned, that Haselhurst 
should have succeeded to a handsome property. Had he been obliged to | 
toil for the acquisition of money, as hia father had done, and attend the 
markets personally, the ideas which were now a source of torment could | 
not have exerted such mastery over him. To the solicitations of his 
wife, (who saw with pain his deepening melancholy,) that he would go 
to the market-towns, he turned a ceaf ear. He could afford to be a 
“‘gentieman-farmer,”’ and the disposal of his produce could be managed 
by deputy. Of the care and culture of his land, however, he himself 
undertook the superintendence; and he would frequently be abroad, 
without a companion, overlooking the growth of his crops and | 
the tillage of his acres. He was diligent, moreover, in the supervision 
of his accounts, so that any fraud that way was impossible. Thus, as 
his farm was on a large scale,—as his domestic expenses were not great, 
and as he saw no company,—from being originally rich, he became | 
richer, until, as a measure cf precaution against the levelling and destruc- 
tive spirit of the time, when he believed property in land to be peculiarly | 
insecure, he resolved that he would bring up his sons to liberal profes- | 
sions, but that not one of them should become a farmer. 

We have said that for several years after Leonard came into possession 
of his farm, he was happy and content; but he was never gay. And | 
even then a sagacious observer might bave detected the seeds of a malady 
which, in its developement, would be likely to assume a formidable 
shape. Still, the triumphant spirit of young manhood kept it down; and | 
it was only when his childien approached adolescence, that his nerves 
began to give way. He had three sons and one daughter, and he now | 
felt that parental anxiety was a weighty and a fearful thing Was it 
likely that all his offspring would grow up and thrive, as he had thriven? 
Might not one of his sons become dissipated, and so bring a blot upon 
his name! Might not another be doomed to encounter crushing misfor- 
tunes ?—or, worse than all, was it not possible that they should by and 
by be tainted with the revolutionary opinions and infidelity with which 
the detestable and sanguinary anarchists of France had inoculated many 
Englishmen? The times were fearful; and Fate might have in store 
for him many evils. If his sons were thus exposed to a baneful chance, 
it was also possible that bis only daughter might be reserved for the 
irremediable wretchedness of an unhappy marriage. 

Thus industriously perverse was Leonard’s gloomy spirit in anticipa- 
ting misfortunes! But though he brooded over his fears, he was not | 
idle in devising means by which such contingencies could best be avert- | 
ed; and it occurred to him that the safest method of regulating the 
disposition of his children, and keeping them in the right path, was tu 
bestow upon them a good education. 





With this view, he sent hia eldest son, Martin, to the well-known | 
public grammar-school at Bath, intending that the others should follow 


when they were old enough. From time to time, he received from one | 


? t } ’ ’ } 
of the tutors of the academy, such good accounts of young Haselhurst’s | 


| added the desolation of frost and snow and howling winds. 


| of the weather ? 


| wild. 


| has falien at last on some of the evil-doers. 


| sleep. 


| be aghast, Esther; I told you what was approaching. 
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progress in his studies, and of his many virtues, that our farmer was 
confirmed in his opinion that he had taken the true means to ensure the 
future respectability and happiness of his son. But Leonard seldom 
heard from the boy himself; and even the few letters he had from him 
were brief, and not written with the elasticity of spirit belonging to 
youth. The farmer, however, whose mind was pre-occupied with an 
idea that be had taken the wisest step for his boy, failed to perceive these 


| symptoms. 


Notwithstanding the comfort derived from a notion that his son was 
fitting himself to become a good member of society, Haselhurst’s melan- 
choly increased upon him. Autumn had arrived; harvest was over; 
and the busy hands that had enlivened the solitude of the farm, were 
dispersed. Silence domineered again over the whole vicinity. Mean- 
time, accounts, more alarming than ever, were in circulation, not only as 
to the desperate state of neighbouring nations, but’as to England itself. 


| Tom Paine’s execrable book, called “‘ The Rights of Man,” ‘was in uni- 


versal circulation. Riots increased in every part of the kingdom. The 
spirit of rebellion was abroad. Assassinations and massacres were 
common things on the Continent, and might become so among us 
Winter came on. To the loneliness of Haselhurst’s farm was now 
But what 
need the inmates of that comfortable mansion care for the savage nature 
Though a bleak and freezing wilderness was around 
them, warmth, light, and plenty were within their walls. With roaring 


| fires, soft beds, abundant food, and generous liquors, they could defy the 


ceaseless, ice-blowing winds, and the long darkness of the surrounding 
To Leonard, however, these consolations availed little ; he could 
not shake off his forebodings. 

One night, when he was seated alone with his wife, he said, ‘‘ Esther, 
my dear, we fancy ourselves in security; but a terrible time is coming 
on us,” 

“ Your are deceived, Leonard,” said she—‘ deceived by low spirits ; 
you must rouse yourself. What have we to fear?” 

“ Is it possible,” returned the farmer, “that you can be blind to the 
signs of the times? A diabolical spirit is abroad, and it will overwhelm 
usall. Look at the horrible events in France—the inhuman butchery of 


three thousand men and women in Paris last September—the approach- 


| ing execution of the poor, meek Louis—the reign of terror!” 
ut behind, the well-stocked yard, crowded with 
| 


“It will not approach our shores, Leonard,” responded Esther. 
“The faith, the loyalty, the steadfastness of our middle-classes will 
save us.” 

“ How know we that?” demanded Haselhurst. “ Did not that fiend, 
Ankerstroom, murder the King of Sweden in the spring of this year? 
And only last month, were not five hundred white people butchered by 
the black devils of St. Domingo? Are not these attrocities perpetrated 
in the name of Liberty and Equality? May God,” continued he, rising 
and smiting the walls of the apartment—* may God strike those perni- 
cious words out of human language! ‘There’s nothing level in our 
cursed natures but direct villainy!’ Did not the ferocious mutiny of 
the Bounty indicate the general rage of insubordination? But vengeance 
Three of those ocean- 
ruffians have met their doom on the gallows; there’s some comfort in 
that—some comfort! Blood will have blood!” 

“‘ Leonard,” said his wife, quietly, and ne longer attempting to argue 
with him, “ it is very late—near midnight. You are excited—you want 
See, the fire is going out; let us to bed. You will be better for 
a night’s rest.”’ 

“ Rest!’ echoed he—* rest, on the brink of a voleano! I can’t rest. 
Our country is in a flame!—our possessions are in danger !—we may be 
beggars to morrow, if not corpses on our ownthreshold! Who can sleep 
with such perils raging about him ?” 

Though she was not altogether unprepared for such an outbreak, 
Esther had never seen her husband so agitated as now. She was about 
to address some soothing words to him, when a low knock was heard at 
the porch-door. ‘‘ What is that?’’ exclaimed Haselhurst, looking wildly 
about him. ‘We are beset. Call up the men! See to the children! 
Great God, our time is come! But we will die with arms in onr hands,” 
continued he, taking a brace of pistols from the chimney-piece. ‘* Don’t 
lam prepared. 
All you have to do is to wake our men, and then stay by the children.” 

As Levunard’s wife disappeared, the knocking was repeated. Our 
farmer took a pistol in each hand, uttered a short ejaculation to heaven, 
and then walked calmly to the door. ‘ Who is there ?"’ demanded he. 
“ What do you want? Speak!” 

“ Father!” was faintly exclaimed from without. 

Haselburst knew the voice. In an instant, amazed as he was, he 
drew back the bolts, opened the door, and his sen Martin staggered in, 
and fell at his full length on the passage-floor. For a moment the far- 
mer looked at his child in mute bewilderment. He felt his face; it was 


| very cold; but as the youth breathed freely, Leonard concluded that he 


was suffering chiefly from the severity of the weather. Lifting him 
gently in his arms, he carried him to the parlor, laid him on the rug 
before the fire, and then went tothe stairs to call his wife. 

‘Esther, Esther,” exclaimed he, ‘come down! Here 1s our boy, 
Martin! Why he has arrived at this time of night, I know not; but 
nothing else is the matter. Come down!” 

The mother did not need a second bidding; but rushed te the room, 
and beheld her son. Without uttering a word, she knelt down by him, 
took off his sodden shoes, chafed his feet, raised him, and supported his 
head against ber side. ‘“‘Make some warm wine and water quickly, 
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Leonard,” said she. An instant sufficed to prepare the mixture, when | 
Esther, having ascertained that the temperature of the draught was not 
too hot, held it to her child's lips, and administered it by slow degrees. 
By this means Martin was restored to consciousness, and could now be 
placed in an arm-chair. He looked his thanks, poor fellow! to his 
two parents, but did not speak. 

“ Ask him no questions to-night,” whispered Mra Haselhurst to her 
husband; ‘that is, none connected with this unlooked.for arrival. Odor 
only care must now be to recover him. We shall know all to-morrow,’ 
Then turning to her son, ‘‘ Martin, my dear,’’ said she, “ shall I get 
some supper for you?’ The boy looked bard into his mother’s face—it 
was a beseeclnng look, imploring her, a8 plainly as words could do, not 
tobe angry with him. He then burst into tears. ‘ Be comforted, my 
dear, dear Martin,” said she, kissing him. «‘* We are glad to see you, 
love; very, very glad. Speak to him, Leonard.” 

““ May Heaven bless you, my boy!” said Haselhurst, solemnly. 

“See, dear Martin,’ resumed his mother, “here is supper for you. 
You must want it, I am sure.” 

“T have not eaten this whole day,’’ sobbed the boy; ‘‘and | have 
walked a weary distance. It was painful, mother, to struggle through 
so much snow.” 

“Well, well, we will not talk of it now, dearest,” said Mrs. Hasel- 
hurst. “Eat, my child; and after your food, you shall have a warm 
bed. Whatever you have to say, will best be said to-morrow.” 

Having taken the refreshment of which he was sorely in need, Martin 
repaired to his chamber; and when his mother had seen that he was 
fairly asleep, she returned to her husband, whom she found pacing 
about the parlor in great agitation. 


“What can all this mean?” exclaimed he. ‘‘Has he committed | 


some offence, and so been expelled or have the boys emulated the 
madness of others, and rebelled against the authority set over them!’ 

“* Nothing of the kind, I'll answer for it,’ replied Esther. “Our 
Martin is too good—too gentle—tvo obedient. Al! will be satisfactorily 
explained in the morning. Let us lie down withthat conviction. Come, 
Leonard, come.” 

‘The moral plague-spot is upon us—the dire phrenzy of the age!” 
ejaculated Haselhurst, as he strode towards his room. There was no 
slvep, however, on that night for either of the parents. But the poor 
weary boy slumbered heavily, and appeared next morning at the break- 
fast-table with renewed strength. 

His story was soon told. Martin was a thoughtful, studious, meek- 
spirited youth, unfitted to encounter the persecution with which the boys 
at public schools torment all new-comers. For a time, he hoped to 
mitigate the brutality of his juvenile oppressors, by passive endurance. 
But, according to the malignity of some natures, this only made matters 
worse; end at length, like Cowper the poet, in a similar situation, he 
was so depressed, that the hours of play were to him hours of agony. 
He stood alone and unsupported, a mark for thoughtless tyranny. The 
Christmas holidays drew nigh; and for more than a week before the 
actual “ breaking-up,”” the school was like a bear-garden. Because 
Martin was unresisticg, every device was put in practice to harrass and 
torture him; till, scared by his persecutors, the poor victim absconded ; 
and, without muney, travelled on foot from Bath to his father’s house—a 
listance of about twenty miles. Hunger and cold, and clogging snow, 
kept him on the road till midnight. 

In this account Haselhurst deeply sympathised; but it opened new 
sources of uneasiness within his breast. Martin and his two brothers 
resembled each other exactly. If one was net fitted to buffet with the 
world, neither were the others. This reflection weighed deeply upon 
Leonard. 

“Cursed that I am!” exclaimed he to himself—“ my children can 
never get on in this life! One of them has been tried, and has been 
forced, for want of a proper spirit, to run away from school—an object 
for the scoffs and derision of cther boys. He can never go back. The 
name of Haselhurst will be a theme for scorn and laughter! Cursed 
that I am!” 

Poor, moody, hypochondrical Leonard! hadst thou talked over this 
matter with other men, thou wouldest have found in it no cause for 
alarm. But thou wert solitary, and the insubstantial phantoms of thy 
brain obscured thy reason. 

A little before twilight on the day following Martin’s return, Hasel- 
hurst strolled out upon the lonely downs, and did not rejoin his family 
till between nine and ten o’clock. If they had been alarmed at his 
unusual absence, they were more so at his appearance when he entered 
the house. His eyes were wild and his face haggard—he spoke inco- 
herently to his wife and children. Mrs. Haselhurst did her best to 
compose him, and thought she had succeeded, for he laid his head on the 
back of his chair, and fell asleep. 

In about haif an hour, he awoke, when, staring at the picture of his 
wife, which hung over the mantelpieee, he suddenly ejaculated, “ Who 
has done this ?”’ 

‘* Dune what, Leonard 7” said Esther 

“ Look at the picture!” exclaimed he, starting fromhis chair. “ The 
face—your face, Esther, has faded! What is that dim shape bending 
over it? God of Heaven! ’tis a shadow of myself Who has done it? 
Why are such devilish tricks played off upon me—upon me, who cannot 
bear them! Turn it to the wall—lI will not look upon it!”'* 

The insanity of the poor man was now evident. He had brooded over 

maginary disasters until his rational faculties were overpowered. As- 
sistance and advice could not be procured at that late hour; and Mrs 
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Haselhurst, after vain attempts to convince him of his delusion, suc™ 
ceeded in persuading him to seek repose. When she herself retired to 
her chamber, she found her husband apparently asleep; therefore, 
hoping that his paroxysm was over, and that slumber would restore him, 
she offered up a prayer for his preservation from the worst of earthly 
afflictions, and consigned herself to the rest she so much needed. 

But who shall describe her consternation on awaking in the morning ? 
Her husband was not by her side! Almost wild with apprehension, she 
hastily wrapped herself in a dressing-gown, and went to the house door. 
It was bolted as she had left it the night before. She then opened the 
parlor-door, and encountered a blast of cold air. The window had been 
thrown up! Halselhurst had stealthily left the house this way 

Bewildered, frantic, fearing the worst, the poor woman—for it was 
now dawn—gazed round her in every direction. A terrible sight soom 
met her eyes. Two men of the farm were seen bearing between them 
a human body, of which the head was frightfully disfigured. The truth 
was now apparent, and Esther, uttering a piercing scream, fell senseless 
on the floor. 

Unhappy Haselhurst ! Waking from a delirious slumber, he had left 
his bed without disturbing his wife—had entered the parlor, taken one of 
bis pistols, and then, opening the window, left the house. Having 
withdrawn himself to the extremity of the enclosure, in order that the 
report of the weapon should not reach the ears of his family. he then 
and there shot himself. His body was found by two of his men, as they 
were going to their early work. 





* This ineident of the picture is derived from Hone’s “ Table-Book.” 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


[From the Democratic Review ] 


THE MAN THAT KILLED A SPIRIT. 


Aw Inisn Lecenp. 
BY FLORENCE M’CARTHY. 


Yis—ye may laugh, but it’s truth I’m telling yees—lI seen a man that 
killed a spirit! And it’s often and often I heerd him tell the story him- 
self on my own father’s flure. Och, by this and by that! there’s not a 
word of a lie in it, and the man thet did it was Tom Malloy. May be 
yees wouldn’t mind him, for he was an ould man and laid under the 
green sod, whin [ was but a bit of a thing, not far past seventeen, and 
that’s many a long year agone,—but this was the way of it. 

Ye see Tom Malloy was once young, and troth, by all accounts, there 
wasn't a wilder divil in the whole kingdom. Thim was wild times to 
be sure, and it was rather a credit than the contrair, to be up to all kinds 
of diviltry; and so Tom Malloy wouldn't be behind the best, that is the 
worst, in all the pranks and divarsions that was setting forrard. If there 
was a fight at a fair, sure Tom was in the thick of it, laying about wid 
his thorn stick, and bating the world before him. If there was a race 
or @ fux-hunt in the country, oh, who but Tom, to be sure, must ride the 
crack horse, or folly on wid the hounds. Och! he was the nate rider 
and the powerful; there waan’t the borse in all Ireland, and afier that 
av coorae ye may say in al] the world, that he’d be afeared to back. It 
was always a great strife among the gentry, which of 'em should get 
Tom to ride for ’em, for he was sure to win the race. And thin he had 
such a pleasant turn, and could sing all sorts of songs, jist to suit the 
’casion, wid a voice that was clear as a black-bird’s, and he was ao full 
of his jokes and his puns, that he was always a great favorite wid the 
wild young jantiemen, who used to come all the way frem Dublin and 
other furren parts in the sporting saison. More was the pity for Tom, 
for he grew mighty concaited, and larned al! their bad ways to the back 
of bis own; not contint wid the drinking and fightin’ which kem to him 
naturally along wid his mother’s milk, he took to bettin’ and cursin’ and 
spakin’ free and disrespectful of the clargy; and left off mirdin’ his 

' duties intirely, and may be wouldn’t hear mass from year’s ind to year’s 
ind,—and indeed he couldn't be worse if he’d been a lord or a marquis 
itself. 

Well, things wint on in this way for one while, and no harm kem te 
Tom Malley. He was the gayest bachelor going, and for all his bad 
carackter nivir wanted a partner ata dance. It wasn’t one, but twen 

' girls would have given their eyes for him; but he only divarted himse 
wid their schamings, purtending to be dying in love wid one or the other 
of ’em, and not a word did he spake from his heart al! the while, Well! 
well! thete’s many like Tom Malloy, and may be ‘twould be for thei: 
health to take warnin’ by what happened him. His turn kem at last, 
and contrairy-like, what must he do but fal! in love in raal arnest wid the 
ynly girl in the couniry that wouldn't look at him! Mary Delany was 
the purtiest as well as the best girl in thim parts, as indeed she had the 
good right to be, seeing the priest was her mother’s own brother. All 
her people were dacent, and well to do, and her father, old Mortough 
Delany, was a snug man, and had laid up something in bank as a por- 
tien for Mary when she’d marry ;—she was all the child he had, and his 
heart was full of her only. It wasn't a likely thing that Martough De- 
iany would be consinting to the snit of sich a ne’er-do-well as Tom Mal- 
loy; and it only shewed how set up he was in his own concait to dhrame 
of the thing for a moment. 

But dhrame of it he did, sleepin’ and wakin’; and it wasn’t long be- 
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fore he tould the same ww Mary herself. Weil, if he thought ‘twas only | 
askin’ and havin’, Mary showed him the differ, and altho’ the color kem 
and wint in her face, and she spoke very mild and gentile, her words were 
not plasin’ to Tom Malloy, for she tould him niver to think of her more, 
or mintion his love agin, for that friends was all they could ever be to 
ear h ovner. 
been his life he was pladin’ for he co uidn’t have said or done more. The 
words kem warm from his hear that time; and he looked so tindhberly 
at her wid his handsome black eyes, and the tones of his voice were so 
soft and beguiling, that altogether it might bave melted a harder beart 
nor Mary Delany's May be she felt i to0,—but if she did she nivir let 
on to Tom, but said the same as before, only that her voice trimbled a 
little, and ber cheek grew white as a snow-drop—and whin fom would 
know the raison why, she tould him uuly that ’twas all along of his bad 
carackter ; and how it would break her tather’s heart if she should think 
to marry the likes of him; and that her uncle the priest had warned her 
agin him time out of mind, and wouldn’< be by means plased at her keep- 
in’ his company that long even; and wid these words she bid him good 
night, and turned away very stort, so that be couldn't see the large tears 
that were standin’ in her eyes. 

The black despair was wid Tom Malloy thin,—be was struck to the 
heart, and atud looking afiher Mary till ske turned the corner, widout 
as much as raising hie liule finger, and whin he had got the last look of 
her, he started like a man out of a drhame, and walked away like maa, 
nivir minding the road at all, but goin’ thro’ fields and bogs—and down 
by the ditch—any way, jist as it come And so he got at last to the 
public,—troth, it came so nat’ral to him, that he could have gone there 
in his sleep,—and what does he do but walks into the place and calls for | 
the raal stuff, nothing less than the potsheen itself would sarve his turn. | 
Och! but the sound of his voice gave Mrs. Marphy a fright; and whin 
she handed him the drink be glared upon her like a tiger, and clutched, 
not the glass, plase ye but the whole canteen; and faix, but he nivir tuk 
it from bis lips till he had swally’d the last dbrop. 

Well, he set it down wid a thunderin’ thump, and says he, “Biddy 
Morphy! if harm come to me this night, it’s Mary Delany that’s done | 
it; and wid that out of the house wid him, as if the whole world was at | 
his heels, and wouldn't stop for all that could be said,—and it Hallowe'en | 
too, of a!) nights in the year. Sure they bawled afther him as loud as 
they could bawl, and tould him he was sartin to be deludhed wid the 
fairies, if nothing worse should come of it. Och, they might have saved 
their breath, for be was past minding sinse, if an angel had spoke it. 
He just turned about wid an awful look, and says he: 

“There's a worse divil in my own heart than I'll meet the night.” 

And thin be was off again before any one could stop him; and the way | 
he wint was straight out of the town off to the moor, where the ould 
stones lay—a place where the haythins used to worship in the ancient 


Well, to be sure, Tom was in a terrible takin’ and if it had 


ould times, before St. Patbrick (blessed be his name!) druv thim out of 


it. Troth at any time of the year it was bad to be there afther night- 
fall—but a Hallowe'en night! the boldest and the best might be afeard 
to vinture, and no shame tv him. It would have taken all father Ma- 
guire’s Latin, and the bishop's to the back of that, 1o have made a clear | 
way thro’ the spirits of all sorts that kem there as thick as blackberries. 
It was a kind of randyvoos, that’s to say, an assimbling place, where they 
met to exult over their misdoings, the black-hearted thieves! and con- | 
thrive new mischiefs and bedivijments for the destruction of sowls and 
bodies. And into the middie of thim walked Tom Malloy wid all bis 
ignorance and his siny, and nut even a good thought as a purtection. 
The moon was at the full, but she wouldn't be shining down bright and 
clear on sich a company; so she only glimmered out a pale beam or two | 
now and thin, thrdugh the beavy black clouds, frightened like to see 
what they were doin,’ and av coorse there wasn’t much light to go by— 
but Tom Malloy couid see filling the air about him, horrid ould witches 
and ghosts widout any flesh om their bones, pointin’ their long fingers at 
him, and grinnin’ wid all their might, by way of showin’ bow glad tbey 
wor to see him, and there on the very top of the heap of stones stud the | 
awfullest spirit he ever seed or heared of! May be it waso’t Satan him- - 
self, but "twas his own twin brother. Tom shuk as if he’d the aguy, and 
his hair stud out straight from his head, and he struy hard to remimber 
@ prayer; but the divil had power over him thin, and not the laste holy 
word would come into his mind,—nothing but oaths and curses, sich as | 
suited the place he was in,—so out he rapped wid the biggest he knew, 
and indeed there wasn’t many could bate him at that; and whinivir the 
spirits, and witches, and divils heared him a ewearin’ at’em, they fell to 
laughin’ and roarin’ wid fun, and shouted out his name, ‘fom Malley 
for ivir!’’ and ‘you'll be one of us, Tom!” just as if ‘twas a mimber | 
they wor makin’ him, And some peeped into his face wid great eyes 
that burned like coals, and some pinched him all over wid their red hot 
fingers, and more whispered in his ears their wicked invintions till he 
fel their fiery breath scorchin’ him up. But nothing come up to the re- 
Joicias of the spirit on the top of the stones; he kicked out his long legs, | 
that wor crooked, for all the world like raping hooks, wid great claws 
at the ind of ‘em, and held the two sides of him, jist as if he’d be afeared 
of braakin’ in two; and as soon as he got breath to spake: 

“Arrah, Tom, darlint,”” says he, “you're the bay I’m looking for,— 
and only say some more of thim purty words, if ye dare, and L'il be wid 
ye for ivir, dear.” 

Well, Tom’s blood was up at that, to be sure, and so he shuk his fist 
at the spirit, and says he, ‘Do ye dare me, you ould villain! here’s for 
you, thin !"’—and out they come, as fast as he could spake—och, but | | 
wouldn't for more nor I could mintion, tell you the laste of em! 





jist as it had said. 
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Weil, thin there was a greater noise than ivir; and the spirit on the 
top of the stones laughed out so joud that the heap trimbled undher him, 
and many of the great stones that had stud there since the flood, rattled 
down as if there Was an arthquake. 


“(’'m wid you now, Tom Malloy 


,” says the spirit, wid the howl of a 
wolf, a 


nd one jump brought him upon Tom's shoulders, where he set 
like a mountain of lead, clutching him round the neck, till he was like to 
choke bim. Thin all the rest of the gang jined hands and danced round 
’em by the light of blue fires that started up out of the ground, and the 
deidful laughter begun agin. It wasn’t anything like Christian fun or 


jolliry; the most piercin’ cry of grief was a joyful sound in comparison! 


And Tom jined in, overcome wid madness and terror, and roared and 
screamed till all power left him, and he sunk down on the grouad and 
never knew no more that night. 

Whio he come to his sinses next morning, he was all alone on the bare 
moor, and the great heap of stones standing by the side of him, jist as if 
nothing at all had happened—and Tom thought in his own mind, ‘twas 
bad dhrames he'd been havin’; but he hadn’t that comfort long, for whin 
he stud on his feet, and thought to go home, a trimblin’ tuk him, and he 
felt a dead weight on his shoulders, and he knew the spirit was wid him 
He walked off as fast as he could wid such a load, 
but his heart a most died within him, for all the while the spirit did be 
whisperin’ in bis ear all sorts of aggravated things; and betimes it would 
bring round its ugly face, right fornenst his own, wid a |cok of triumph 
that made Tom amost ragin’ mad. 

From that out the spirit nivir left him. Night an’ day it was by him 
in some shape or other, temptin’, tasin’ and mockin’, of him, till he was 
most wern out wid the misery, Betimes ’twould be a black dog stickin’ 
close to his skirts, and fearin’ him wid its horrid snarls; and when he’d 
get beside himself like, and go to strike him down wid his stick, the 
divil a bit would it stir for all he could do, and down wou!d go the 
stick right through thro’ it, and there’d be the black dog to the good, 
shewin’ its great teeth and laughin’ ready to burst, as if ‘twas the best 
joke in life. Thin it would be struttin’ before him in the likeness of 
a big ould turkey-cock, makin’ Tom bile over mest wid the concaited 
ways it tuk on itself. And so that was the way it wint on, takin’ the 
form of some ugly bird or baste, and more oftener wearin’ its own hate- 
ful looks, which was hardest of all to bear, ¢@ that Tom hadn’t no pace 
in life, but guv himself up intirely. 

Och, but it was a pity of him! he that was the most light hearted, 
free-spoken boy in the country, and so handsome and brisk, to be brought 
to such a pass! Every body was sorry for Tom Malloy, for wid all his 
faults he had got a hoult of people’s hearts. Ye see there was nivir no 
maneness about Tom, and he’d go thro’ fire and water to sarve a frind, 
so the whole country tuk part wid him, and put the whole blame of bis 
trouble on Mary Delany. Poor crathur, she didn’t need that to add to 
her distresh; for she was soft-hearted enough by natur, and whin she 
see the way Tom Malloy was in, it almost fretted the life out of her. 

And su days and weeks and months passed on, and Tom Malloy got 
thinner and thinner, and his face hadn't the laste bit of color, and his 
eyes that wor once +o bright sunk deep in his head, widout any light in 
‘em. Most people thougtt be was'’nt far from bis iod ; and the talk ran 
thro’ the country, that if be should die that way, it wasn’t bia body only, 
but his precious sowl that the spirit would fiy away wid. Mary Delany 
beared this said, for there’s always plinty of folks to tell cruel things 
widout mindin’ one’s feelings at all; and it hurt her more nor all th 
rest. Shecouldn’t sleep nor take the laste rest for thinkin’ of the strait 
the poor bey was in, all bekase of his love for her; and her grief wore 
her down the more, that she had to keep it all to herself; and so from 
thinkin’ so tiadherly of him, and accusing herself as the cause of his 
misfortin, she came to love bim wid allher heart. Well, she was sittin’ 
one morning all by herself, very sad like, just doin’ nothing at all, and 
the big drups rowling down her cheeks like rain, whin the door opened 
and in came euld Molly Malone, the wive woman, and she tuk a good 
look at Mary as if she'd see right iato her mind, and says she: 

“ [t's thinkin’ of Tom Malloy, you’re now, Mary Delany; and whia 
its amost too late, its the best blood of your heart you’d give to make 
him asy agin.” 

Mary gev 4 start at hearin’ her very thoughts spoken, but she knew it 
was no use to try and hide the truth from the wise woman, sc she owned 
it aillto her, and axed, could she give her any charm that would free Tom 
Malloy from the spirit. It wasn’t asy to refuse Mary anything when the 
tears stud in her blue eyes; and so ould Molly up and tould her that 
there was just the one chasce for Tom Malloy, and that was to kill the 
spirit wid one stroke of a black-bandled knife—only one, mind ye—druy 
right into the middle of its sinful heart, and left stickin’ there, be sure, 
or the spirit would come back to life, stronger nor ivir, And she tould 
her beside, that ’twould be in some holy place that Tom would have to 
go, where he’d have power to fix the spirit right down forenenst him, 
and thin if he didn’t puta strong heart and a steady hand till it, "twould 
be no use in life to attempt it, for if he missed, he’d be in a worser con- 
dition than he was before. So that was all ould Molly would say, but 
there was nivir nobody so glad as Mary ;, she blessed her agin and agin, 
and put her own bran new meriny shawl on her shoulders, besides mak- 
ing her a compliment of tay, enough to keep the ould crathur for months ; 
and as soon as ivir the wise woman had turned her back, Mary was off 
to look for a black handied knife. It was long or she found one exact 
to her mind; but she got ic at last, and thin she nivir rested till she come 
to the place where Tom Malloy was all alone wid his sorrow. 

He was sittin’ under an ould thorn tree, that grew by itself on the 
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common, a good piece from the town, wid his eyes cast on the ground, 
and no sign of hfe in him, except just now and thin, when he'd give a 
sigh from the very bottom of his heert, which tould more nor words 
could, of the throuble he was in; and he nivic seen Mary till she had 
come close up to him, and wished him a “‘kind good evening.” At the 


sound of her sweet voice, he riz up bis eyes to her face, and his own | 


flushed up wid surprise and joy, whin he seen the look of pity and tin- 
derness she cast upon him, but he didn’t spake nothing, only looked 
mournfully at her to see what she would say. So thin she tould him all 


that the wise woman said, and she handed him the black-handled knife, | 


and begged him for the love of his body and sowl to try to killthe spirit 
But he shuk his head, and says he: 

“ Mary, it’s no use, ’twill be well for me whin my body is quiet and 
still; and for my sow! I’ve no power to strive in any good now, Mary ” 

And thin he grew white as the wall agin, and his eyes opened wide, 
wid a sort of fright, for ye see the spirit was at him grianin’ and point- 
in’, and striving to come between him and Mary. Tom Malloy seed it, 
but Mary didn’t; she only see the way Tom Mailoy was in, and she 
wouldn’t be put back from what her heart was bent upon; so she sat 
down beside him, and tuk his hand in hers, and, says she: 


‘Tom Malloy, if you can’t strive for your own sake, wont you for | 


mine—my heart will break if you don’t get quit of that bad spirit.” 
And the tears come to her eyes and she couldn’t say no more for a 
minit, only just looked up in his face beseeching-like. Well, Tum felt 


new life come inte bim at her words, and the spirit disappeared whiles | 


ivir he looked en Mary; for ye see her innocence and goodness druvy it 
off the ground for the time—it was next to having the priest himself to 
the fore—and so Tom tould her, and, says he: 

“Qaly give me hope, Mary, that if ivir 1 get quit of the spirit, you'll 


look on me as you do now, and spake to meas you do now, and L’ll dare 
anything to plase you.” 


Mary didn’t say nothing to that, for she wouldn’t make him down- | 


hearted by denyin’ him the hope; so she only smiled very kind and 
gentle, and her smile soothed him more nor al! she had said, and he tuk 
the black-handled knife and tould her he was ready chat minit to do 
whatever she’d bid him, if ’twas to kill twinty spirits, let alcne one. So 
thin Mary counselled bim to go that very night to the ould Abbey, where 
the menks used to be long ago, for av coorse that would be holy greund ; 
and she bid him get as nigh as he could tu the stone crass, that was 
stendin’ there may be a thousand years or more, and to keep a strong 
heart agin the spirit, and nivir to heed its timptins or termentins; and 
so she parted Tom Malloy, wishing him all manner of luck, and her 
heart’s blessin’ on his endeevior. 

Well, the minit she left the place, back comes the spirit upen Tom 
wid more spite nor ivir, and be thought it would go near to kill him 
wid its ragins; thin it amost broke his Leart wid its sneers and its 
scoffins, strivin’ to set him agin Mary, and hissin’ in his ear just like a 
snake, that ’twas makin’ game of him she was, and putting all manner 
of doubts and misgivins into his mind; but he nivir answered a word, 
only struv to keep to the thoughts of Mary’s sweet face and kind words 
unti) nightfall, and thin be wint off just as she had tould him to the ould 
Abbey. Och, thin, all that the spirit had ivic done agin Tom afore, was 


light compared wid the scourgins it guv him all the way there; but he | 
kep up his courage by thinking of Mary, and he felt himself get stronger 
and stronger the more he resisted the spirit. So at last he kem to the | 


Abbey, and walked right into it, nivir mind ell that the spirit did to hia- 
der him. And he kem up as close as iver he could to the ould stone 
crass; the light of the moon kem thro’ where the roof used to be—for it 
was all fallin’ to decay—and showed him the spot, just as plain as day- 
light itself; so whinivir he got there, he bid the spirit, with a strong 
voice, get down forenenst him, And aure enough, down wint the ugly 
thing right afore his face, lookin’ up at him wid a look might bave 
frightened a saint, net to mintion a poor sinful man. Troth, ‘twould be 
past all invintion to describe the horrid sights the spirit put upon Tom, 


to distract his mind and divart the stroke from the right spot; bat Tom | 


nivir tuk his eyes off him for a minit, and he lified up the knife wid all 
his strength, and druv it right down into the middle of the black heart of 
the spirit, that was dartin’ out flames and serpents and stings. 


** Strike me agin, Tom Malloy!” said the spirit wid a screech might | 


have riz the dead. 


e. Faith, ould divil, you don't come over me that way!” said Tom, for 
if he had struck him agin, ye know, the spirit would have had power to 
come back to life, and be a hauntin’ of Tom for ivir. 


“Och! bad manners to you, Tom Malloy, you've did for me now!’ | 


screeched out the spirit agin; and wid that there riz up a storm beyant 
anything Tom had ivir seen before—sure he dreaded that the ould Abbey 
would fa!l down wid the shakin’ it got ;—and thin such horrid sereechin’ 
and groanin’ begun, that Tom just stopped up his ears and shut his eyes 
tight, to wait till it would be over. Thin it wasn’t long be had to wait— 
may be not more nor a minit had gone, whin he felt the soft wind of 
summer passin’ acrass him, cvolin’ his burnin’ head ; and whin he opened 
his eyes, there was the bright moon shining down vn him, lightin’ up 
the ould rnins, wid the ivy creepin’ abuut ‘em, and makin’ em look a dale 
partier than the big new church down in the town, nate as it is. 


Weil, Tom Malloy was bappy as aking. He was quit of the spirit, 
nd he fi Ms 
and he 


it; but nothin’ at 4)! could he see, only just one drop of black blood on 
the spot where the thing bad stud. So Pum wint out of the Abbey wid 
a grateful heart—and whin he pessed the door, what should he see just 


felt more light-hearted nor a bird, and se before he wint out of 
the Abbey, he looked all round to see was there any sign of the spirit im | 





] @ step or two beyant, but a figure kneelin’ wid her hands clasped; and 
the moonbeams that wor shinin’ full on her beautiful face, showed him 
"twas none other than Mary Delany herself, and whiniver she seen Tom 
comin’ out, she riz up to meet him, bet her heart was too full to spake. 
| Well, may be he didn’t step forrard in nu time to comfort her wid the 
| good news, and a pleasant walk they had home together by the light of 
the bright moon. And more nor that kem of it, for tho’ Mary wouldn’t 
| promise to be his wife thin—for she wasn’t the girl to give her father a 
heart-scald by doin’ what wouldn’t be plasin’ to him—such a change 
come over Tom, and he grew to be such a dacent, sober boy, that there 
| wasn’t the laste fault to find wid him; and not many months afther that 
time, ould Murtough Delany giv’ his consint and his blissia’, and Tom 
Malloy married Mary. And sure it aint many a one’s luck to be ha 
pier nor he was all his life afther, for if it was a bad spirit he had killed 
afore, it was a good angel he had won to be his wife. 
——— 

Roevisu Rats. A Gentleman receiving a present of some Florence 
oil, the flasks were set in his cellar, at the bottom of a shallow box; the 
oil not being wanted for use, they remained there for some time; when 
the owner, going one day by chance in the cellar, was surprised to find 
| the wicker work, by which the flasks were stopped, gnawed from the 

greater part of them, and upon examination the oi! sunk about two inches 

or two and a half from the neck of each flask. It soon occurred to him, 

that it must be the work of some kind of vermin; and being a man of 
| speculative turn, he resolved to satisfy the curiosity raised in bis mind; 
he accordingly found means to watch, and actually detected three rats in 
the very fact; the neck of the flasks were long and narrow, it \berefore 
required some contrivance ; one of these stood upon the edge of the box, 
while ancther mounting his back, dipped his tail into the neck of the flask, 
and presented it to a third to lick; they then changed places; the rat which 
stood uppermost descended, and was accommodated in the same manner 
with the tail of his companion, till it was his turn to act the porter, and 
he took his station at the bottom. In this manner the three alternately 
relieved each other, and banqueted upon the oil till they had sucked it 
beyond the length of their tails.--London Paper. 

a 


CinDeRreLLa —Learned essays have been written to prove that various 
tales in the “‘ Arabian Night's Entertainments,” and similar works, claim- 
ing an Oriental origio, have been borrowed from the classical writers, 
and edapted tu a new class of readers by alterations and interpolations; 
but it may not be generally known that our own fairy tales have often 
| been derived from a similar source, and subjected to the same treatment. 

The slipper part for instance, of our Cinderella tale, seems to have 
been taken from the story of Rhodopis or Rhodope, as thus related by 
Stuabo: 

‘It is reported of her that one day when she was in the bath, an eagle 
snatched one of her slippers from an attendant, and carried it to Memphis- 
The king was then sitting in his tribunal; the eagle settling above his 
head, let fall the slipperiinto his bosom: the prince, astonished at this 
singular event and at the smallness of the slipper, ordered a search to be 
made through the country for the female to whom it belonged. Having 
been found at Naucratis, she was presented to the king who made her 
his wife.” 

Diodorus Siculus, noticing the funeral pyramid erected to the memory 
of Rhodope, says, : 

© If it is less in s'ze and extent than the others, it is superior to thera 
in the costliness of the materials, and excellence of the workmanship.” 

rr 


——— 





Here is a “crumb of comfort” for mothers who have squalling chi'dren: 


Children’s tears are very innocent—-they neither do harm nor good ; 
| they are merely an outlet to peevishness, which soon relieve them, end 
| from the quantity they sometimes shed, it might be supposed they were 
| in little danger of a collection of water on the brain. And now think 
| of it, this may be the reason why some are called sap-heads; but block- 
heads and dough-heads do not yield tears plentifully. They retain them 
| in their heads, and become dolts. 
| —E 
| A Wife's Revenge. ‘There's a bone for you to pick,” a sweet 
| husband was wont to say to his wife, after he had said something more 

than commonly crusty. She bore it all meekly, (as wives invariably do, ) 

but nursed within her heart a determination of ultimate revenge. So on 
| her death bed, just when she was on the point of expiring, she whispered 
in bis ear that une of the two ehildren he fondly loved was not his own, 
and added, “ There’s a bone for you to pick.”” He besought her to say 
which of the two children was bis. She died in silence, with 4 smile of 
triumph on her lips. 


La 
Coot. In Russia they baptise infants by immersion, and generally ir 
the winter season by cutting @ hole in the ice, in ordet to show the faith. 
of the parents. If a poor child happens to slip through 4 priest’s hand 
and is lost under the ice, the man of God exclaims: “ Heaven has taken 
the infant to itself—hand along another!’ and the poor simple people 
submit to the dispensation without a murmur. 
I 
Something new for the Ladics.— Ladies bats are manufactured of pew 
cock’s feath rs, at Utica. They are described as being very elegant 
The hues, of course, vary with the light, and the hats may be described 
, aa being of ali colors. 
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BROTHER JUNATHAN 


Brother Jonathan. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1843. 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 


dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
— 
To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 


sively throughout the Union, independent of uts unmense City | city; and matk if the real will not sometimes arouse you as 
, j fe) i 4 


edition, it cannot fail to be an anvaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 


| 


man passions. 


the faney in musical cadences. Go into the street and mark 
what is passing before you; read the great volume of real life, 
every leaf a page, from a human heart, blotted over with hu- 
The street—it does indeed seem a common- 


| place subject—but yet from this alone Bryant bas wriiten one 


you, it is to be found somewhere in Graham’s Magazine. 


of the best, the most lofty, and noble poems ever penned by 
mortal hand—look for it, study it,—if the peem has eseaped 
Read 


| it; for it is such poetry as makes the soul tremble as it passes 


small space to this purpose, and us it must necessarily be very | 
limited, those who are desvrous of availing themselves of the op- | 
portunuy now afforde? should make early application at the | 


Office, 2 Nassau-street. 


——— 

AGENTS.—Ma. Joun H. Win texsornam of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
is authorized to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. ?. H. and W. M. 
Brother Jonathan. 


WHEELER are authorized agents for the 
They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the States of Alsbama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and North and South Carolina. Should any one wish these 
gentlemen to act in this capacity for them, they will please forward 


their accounts to Measrs. Cameron & Fall, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Jous N. Turtee, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorized to receive 
ubseriytions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout 
lichigan and other States. 
a 
JonaTHan Siick commences a sort of epistolary tale in the 
resent number, which we promise our readers will be a rich 


feat as it is developed. 


“The harnsome gal” with whom | 


je has just made acquaintance, introduces him into scenes of | 


ife full of excitement and interest which no one can describe 
better than himself. As soon as this series of papers in finish- 
ed, Jonathan has partly promised us to go on to Washington, 
and describe a wiuter at the capital. If this plan is followed 
‘out, as we trust it will be—the Brother Jonathan will be 
enriched by a continuation of what are admitted by all who 
have seen them to be the most original and humorous papers 
that have ever origivated in America. Whenever one of Jona- 
than’s Letters have appeared, we have invariably struck off a 


large extra edition of the paper, but have scarcely been able to | 
keep enough of those numbers to make out the volumes we | 
The only fault we can find with these | 
Jonathan is an independent chap, | 


retain for private use. 
writings is their scarcity. 
and persists in it that he will rope onions for ever rather than 


write when he has nosubject calculated to interest the reader. 
— 


THE STREET AND OTHER MATTERS. 


We love to sit at our ease in a quiet room, dreaming, think- | 


ng, and Juxuriating among books. It is pleasant to dwell amid 
the studied ideas of those that have perished, leaving but 
the music of their thoughts to posterity. Books—what would 
the living be who had them not !—what are the beings to whom 
they are unattainable! They are the perfume,—the life 
crushed from the flower while it is perishing ; the best part of 
the human mind embalmed for posterity ; petrified light from 


generations that have gone before—or the life-pulse of hearts | but still, with human feelings wrestling, or perchance hardened 


now beating, hoping, and suffering, and, like the silk-worm, 
perishing amid the meshes of #heir own bright creation. 
But as well might we judgeéof the flower from its perfume 


alone, as of men through the medium of books. If you would 


study life—stern, real life,—its poetry and its prose,—its beauty | elbow, another answers with a rude sneer, and a third flings a 


and its blemishes,—live not with hooks:iferever—fling aside | 


the :deal sometimes, and learn to think upon theveal. Wit- 
ness suffering that is neither picturesque or romantic—such 
suffering as tugs at the heart, not weaves itself daintily around 





by. Read it, and then go forth into the thoroughfare of the 
thoroughly as the poetical. 

We love books,—we love the luxury of other men’s thoughts. 
—the thousand new fancies and beautiful combinations to 
which they give birth. But life is not all a dréam; and we 
love to go forth thoughtfully and alone, to see the great waves 
of humanity roll on,—the spray and the foam,—the blue wa- 
ters, the ice-blocks and the drift-wood heaving and surging 
together. 

Gentle and patient reader!—we hope you are patient—We 
have been among books all the morning. Bryant’s poem has 
haunted us every line we have written, and now that we can 
read over our own rough thoughts, they strike us as marvellous- 
ly like prose on stilts. Wait a moment, we will stop and 
breathe the fresh air—nothing like a brisk walk to scatter po- 
etical fancies from a working brain. 

Well, we have been out—not in Broadway, to note down 
the flow of a velvet robe, or the graceful curve of a feather; 
not to gaze on beautiful faces, and wonder if the heart within 
is mated with the loveliness without. We have nothing to do 
with the froth and spray of human life just now. Let us take 
the shadowy side of the walk, not that where the autumnal 
sunshine lies golden and warm, touching only the prosperous 
and the beautiful. We are on the shadowy side now, for so as 
we are speaking, a black, hearse-like carriage goes by, like the 
cages of those over-fierce animals that are sometimes seen 
conveying a menagerie of wild beasts from one place to ano- 
ther. A row of oval holes are cut along each side, and the 
horses go clamping heavily along, as if the load within were 
of more than ordinary weight. It is the Penetentiary wag- 
gon, and the load that weighs down those horses so wearily is 
human beings, packed down and crowded together, like sheep 
intended for the slaughter. A load of human beings—women. 
Every one of them, of that very sex to whom men kneel and 
write poems, and lavish lip-homage. Some of them are young, 
too—for as the waggon passes by, a hand, soiled, but delicate 
in form—the hand of a young girl—is clenched over the edge 
of that contracted opening, and for the duration of a minute, a 
miserable face, rendered, more ghastly, perhaps, by the dark- 
ness which surrounds it—peers out through the gloomy loop- 
hole. It is a young face—a slender hand, the girl eannot be 
more than sixteen. She has been weeping, but now there is a 
wild, eager look in her eyes, as if the tears had been quenched 
by a longing desire to gaze once more on the sunny pavement. 
She can only see people moving to and fro in the bland air, free 
to act as they will, while she, so young, sv wicked, perhaps, 


at her heart, is trundled cff to a prison. 
Poor girl—in all this throng there is no one to cast a pitying 
thought on thee ! 


‘‘ There they go, good enough fur them” says a voice at our 
bit of wood at the waggon. Why is it that the wicked and the 
lost excite so litle compassion? We weep and sympathise 
and mourn with the merelyu nfortunate; those that havea tower 


| of strength in their own hearts, that of conscious rectitude can 
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always arouse the kind feelings of the good at least. But the 


wicked, the profligate, those who can search their own bo- | 


soms and find nothing but blackness and ruin, who look abroad 
only to meet distrust and scorn. Where is the man to be found 
who casts a commisserating thought on them? Where the 
proud beauty who will heave one sigh beneath the silken vest- 
ments for the poor culprit yonder ? Let us return to our books 
again, we have had enough of the street for one morning. We 
write poetry about life and about woman too. Yet this is life, 
and that poor girl,a woman, with a mother perhaps to weep 
for her, and a father to blush when she is mentioned. 

God help the poor prisoner, be she wicked, or only deluded ! 
Again we say, God help her! 

a 

Tue Post Orrick ARRANGEMENTS —The Post Master General seems 
determined as far as possible, to check the diffusion of useful knowledge; 
and with this intent has kept up for some time past, a constant fire upon 
newspaper proprietors—a war of partial extermination if he succeeda— 
but we dont think the shadow now flung across their path, is that of any such 


‘coming event.’ The Post Office in its present state is a rotten depart- 


ment—disgraceful alike to the country, and to those who have the con- | 


ductorship of it. Mr. Wickliffe should know, thet the mail cannot now 
carry all the letters and papers daily and weekly sent to the different 
parts of the Union—what folly is it then to seek to drive them all into 
the mail. Make that an efficient conveyance, and take them at such rates 
as they (the papers and magazines) are now conveyed by private enter- 
prize, and there will be no desire to employ any other. Mr. Niles when 
in office, tried to enforce this tyrannical order, but he soon gave it up, 
and Mr. Wickliffe will have to follow the example of his ‘ illustrious 
predecessor,’ for he is not fighting against newspaper publishers only 
—he is fighting against the people whose servant he is; and when he 
irenches upon what they consider their rights and privileges, he will find 
himself in the predicament of Don Quixote, when he gave battle to thewind 
mill. Will the myrmidons of Mr. Wyckliffe dare to open trunks and 


packages sent by railroad or steamboat, to ascertain whether or not they | 


contain newspapers? they dare not—such sn act may be perpetrated 
under the iron despotism of the Russian Autocrat, but will not be teler- 
ated by the free American people. How then does this keen witted 
Postmaster General think to prevent the transportation of newspapers by 
public conveyances; certainly not by a high handed outrage upon the 
rights of the community. 

We contend that publishers have a right to send packets of news 
papers as articles of merchendize to their agents, to sell again to their 
customers, and that the term ‘ packet’ in the law was never intended to 
apply to them; or why the exception in favor of such publications. The 
act of Congress says expressly: 

“The Postmaster General, in any contract he may enter into for the 
conveyance of the mail, may authorize the person with whom such con- 
tract is to be made, to carry newspapers, magazines and pamphlets, 


other than those conveyed in the mail: Provided, that no preference shal! 


be given to the publisher of one newspaper over that of another in the 
same place.” 


This was passed in 1825, and apparently was intended to prevent any | 


misconstruction of that part of the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to establish post offices, post roads, &c. and was evidently pass- 
ed with the view of promoting the very object, this Mr. Wickliffe is 
striving to prevent—it says nothing of ‘the terms’ which this conscien- 
tious politician mentions in his circular, but that a ‘ Contractor’ may be 
authorized to carry “newspapers, &c. other than these conveyed in the 
movil,” that is, that the conveyance of packages of such publications, is a 
matter between the publishers and the contractors, sanctioned by the de- 
partment. 

This question however will shortly be settled, but until that branch 
of the government is made much more efficient, and infinitely better 
conducted, than at present, the public will sustain those enterprising in- 
dividuals, whose capital has been expended for the purpose of obviating 
the difficulties, arising from the inefficiency of the Post Office Department. 

— 

Cuasce or Hour.—The Stonington line change the hour of their de- 

parture to 4 P. M. on Monday next. 





| JONATHAN SLICK IN NEW YORK. 


JONATHAN GOES TO SEE MR. MACREADY—DESCRIPTION 
| OF THE THEATRE—IN PRODUCES HIMSELF TO A HAND- 
| SOME GIRL AT THE THEATRE—ENTERS INTO A FLIR- 
TATION—PROMISES TO VISIT HER—JONATHAN TAKES 
A NOVEL METHOD OF PROVIDING HIMSELF WITH A 
FASHIONABLE DRESS—QUARRELS WITH CAPTAIN DOO- 
LITTLE—IS RECONCILED, AND STARTS OFF TO MAKE 
A MORNING CALL ON THE HANDSOME GIRL. 


To Mr. Zepheniah Slick, Esquire, Justice of the Peace and 
Deacon of the Church, over in Weathersfield, State of Con- 
necticut. 

Dear Par,—Here | am agin, safe and sound, large as life, 
and chipper as a grasshopper on a high rock in a sunshiny day. 
I tell you what,—a few ginuine huskings tu hum, with purty 
gals tu put the music in a feller’s elbows, as he strips the husks 
off from the corn, is jest the sort o’ occasions to put the grit 
into a feller from top tu toe,—jest top them off with an apple 
cut or so, sich as we had tu our house when you and marm 
cut about amongst the gals and the young chaps, like two 
spring colts jest let out tu grass; and taper the hull off with a 
week sich asI had a ropin onions with Judy White, with her 
pesky red pouters a one side, and two or three prim Weathers- 
field gals on the other, a turning their good natured eyes at a 
feller every string, till his heart is a cuttin pigeon wings agin 
his ribs tu the music of their larf—jest let a chap get used tu 
that sort o’ pastur, and consarn me, if it don’t du more to- 
wards making a ginuine man of him than a hull etarnity of 
York life, where every other man and gal you meet have got 
their hearts so tarnally used up that they have tu lean agin 
their back bones tu rest more than half the time, and likely as 
not git sound to sleep at that. 

The old sloop jest hit the nail on the head, and hauled in tu 
Peck Slip the night arter Mr. Macready, a smashin actor from 
the old country, got tu the Park theatre, where he’s been a 
actin out things that ed make your hair stand right up an eend 
eenajest tu see it. I tell you what,—he’s a hull team and a 
hoss tu let-—no mistake in that. 

Wal, the minit I got in and found out what was a goin on, 
think, sez I, I'll go and take a squint at this chap,—he seems tu 
be kickin up an alfired dust, and I should like tu know what 
it’s all about. So I up and put ona clean dicky, and slicked 
down my hair with the eend of a taller candle. Captin Doo- 
little, the mean snipe, would n’t unhead acag of that lard, so 
as tu Jet me put on the extra shine, consarn him—and arter 
brushin down with a harnful of straw that I took from an onion 
barrel, | jumped on deck as neat as a new pin. It was eena- 
jest dark—so I pulled foot right tu the theatre, and went 
sraight ahead up the steps, jest a stoppin tu take a squint at the 
buildin, that looked kinder like an old friend with a new coat 
on, or a young gal just fixed up for a sabberday. It’s all slick 
ed up and smoothed down, and painted over so consarned harn- 
some, I wish you could see it. The man at the leetle green 
flannel door, he didn’t seem tu know me at fust, but I jest took 
off my hat and gin him a look that did the business for him in 
no time. 

“ Mr. Slick,” sez he, “ how du you du,—walk in.” 

I put on my hat agin and went in,—but lord a marsy, the 
' hull house was chvch ‘ull and runnin over with folks. You 

could n’t a hung up a flax seed edgeways, they were so alfired 

thick—but the chap in the entry way, sez he, seein it’s you 

I'll try and pinch out a corner,—and, sez I, jest so. 

Gauly oppilus, but aint they fixed up that Park theatre in the 
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inside! The ruff is all curlicued over with little naked babies , as if 1'd drunk a quart. But I’m a tetotaler tu the back bone, 


a cuttin about among the picter clouds,—and gals as large as 
life and eenamost as natral a playin up there like all possessed, 
and a flingin down posies that some how never fall, or get 
only jest so fur down, night in and night out. Then there’s 
the great golden dishes a hangin up all round, and a drippin 
over with light, and chunks of gold a shinin every which 
way, and picters and red curtins, and red cushions on the 
benches, all branfired new and shinin like a gal’s face when 
she’s a fixin to be married. I swow, it eenamost dazzled my 
eyes when I went in. 

Wal, I sat down ona bench runnin over with harnsome gals, 
that squoze close together and squinced themselves up to make 
room forme. I had’nt room tu put both arms down to once, 
so one on em kinder fell over back of the bench, and afore I 
knew it, was eenajest round the harnsomest critter that I ever 
sot eyes on in my hull life. Did you ever see a race hoss up 


on eend for a run, with his neck curled over like an ox bow, | 


and his skin shining like a junk bottle ?—did you ever look into 
the critter’s eyes, and see the fire darmcing through the black ¢ 


—arnimal lightning, every darned spark on it. If you ’ve seen 


that are, then you ve got some idea of the alfired smashing | 


critter that my arm was eenamost girting afore I took a squint 
at her face. 

Wal, she squinched a trifle and gin a Jeeile start, and then 
gin me a look with them etarnal long big eyes that made me 
a’most jump an eend, and yit I sot like a great gawk a staring 
right into her face, jest as if I hadn't no marners. Quill 
wheels and cheese presses !—was nt that critter something 


worth while !—sich lips—red as a blood beet, and shiny as a | 
Consarn it, if there ’d been a | 


harnful of wintergreen berries! 
honey bee in the theatre, he couldn't a kept from lighting 


right between em; and if he didn’t find the breath as sweet | 


agin as all the honey he ever stole from a clover top, I must a 


neck, and that great broad forred of hern, looked sort a brown 
and slick, like a hazenut jest afore it rattles from the shuck; 
and I never see a crow a flying in the hot sun so black and shi- 
ny, as the thick swad of hair that hung braided and twistified 
up with gold chains, rale ginuine gold, all round that harnsome 
head of hern. I swan tu man, she was the fust gal that ever 
made Jonathan Slick feel as if he wasn’t tu hum in good com- 
pany. Our black colt, with his taperin limbs, that soft shiny 


mane, and them eyes that seem tu ketch fire when the sun | 


strikes em—is about as much like a common cider-mill hoss, as 


tall as I be, and big enough every way tu match—a rale down 
right sneezer of a gal, that a’most took away my breath every 


time my eye ketched hern ; and consarn me, if that wasn’t every 
two seconds while I sot there. 


I couldn’t a kept my eyes cff from the proud lookin varmint ; 
and arter the fust dive she seemed tu take about as much of a 


trifle, right there, afore them all. 


and then agin sort a tickled, without knowin for sartin which 
eend my head was on. 

By am by she looked up as soft as a mealy potater, and sez 
she, eenamost a whisperin, sez she, “‘ You don’t see well—wil! 
you take a glass ?” 

“I’m obleeged to you,” sez I, a straightenin’ up as parpedic- 
ler as a man that’s signed the pledge ought tu, when he’s led 
head Over heels intu temptation. “I’m jest as much obleezed 


as temperate as a watercress; straight up and down in tbat are 
particler as a streak of lightnin’ keeled eend up.” 

By gosh, didn’t them whoppin’ black eyes of hern open and 
grow larger, while I was a sayin’ that! Her cheeks, tu, got 
redder and redder, like a winter apple in the fall time. Think 
sez 1, Jonathan Slick, you've done it now! jest kicked over 
your own milk pail, you ternal fool you; you're jest likeall the 
other coots that can’t keep from makin’ hogs o’ themselves, 
without raizing a touse about it, and yellin’ out for the hull 
arth, tusee how much better they are than other folks. With 
that, I jest bent over a trifle, and grinned jest enough to show 
my corn-grinders ; and sez 1— 

“ Them eyes of yourn, marm, are enough to intoxicate fifty 
jest such chaps as I am, without the help of licker. I’m ready 
tu mix spirits at them kind o’ wells tu all etarnity, and a day 
arter; so jest put that shiny little bottle up..” 

The critter had been holdin up a leetle bottle, sort o’ long, 
and spriged over with gold, with a handle of solid gold, that 
kinder slid about on it. It was a darned harnsome consarn, 
and wouldn’t a hold more than halfa pint, at the most. But 
when I said this, she dropped it in her lap, like a hot potater; 
and there it lay, sort a buried in the ridges of shiny black vel- 
vet thather dress was made on, and that alfired harnsome face 
of hera was kinder turned up tu mine, chuck full of wonder- 
ment; and then a larf bust right out, all over it, ull her eyes 


| and her mouth, and every purty spot in her head seemed tu be a 


talkin tu each other, like a nest of young robbins a tryin’ tu 
sing, and yit the critter dida’t make a mite a noise. 

I could feel the larfa streakin it over my face tu, for think 
sez I, “ Jonathan, you've made one convart a’ready.” So, jest 
tu keep the good cause a goin’, I took the gal’s hankercher, 
all made out o° stitch-work and shiny lace, out of her hand, and 


| laid it over the bottle; and sez I— 
been darndly cheated by the looks on em—that’s just it. Her | 


“ There, cover the varmint up, that’s a good gal, and don’t 
use it agin—there now—wiill you ?” 

She kinder gin a little start, and dropped her hand, as if tu 
pick the handkercher up agin: and some how afore I knew it, 
that pesky little soft hand was tangled all up in mine, and both 
on ’em kinder crept under the hankercher, like two mice in a 


| pan a meal. 


Oh—git out!—but wasn’t I skeered! At fust, ] wouldn’t a 
looked in her face for fifty cents; but sot right up, parpendicler 
as a crobar, a lookin’ at the stage afore me, with all my might ; 


| for I expected every minit that she'd cuff my ears right there, 
she is like the ginerality of women folks. She was eenajest as | 


afore all the folks. 
But I needn’t a got into a fit of the dreadful suz, on that ac- 


| count. Her hand took tu mine as a kitten does tu warm milk. 


It lay as contented as a humming bird gone tu sleep under a 


| seed onion top. 
If somebody had knocked me into the middle of next week, | 


By am by I took a squint at her, and there she sot, lookin 


right straight ahead, jest as if butter wouldn’t melt between 


| them tantelizing red lips of hern. 
shine tu me as I did tu her; and when she did kinder start up, | 


it was jest tu scrouch a leetle closer tu me than she was afore; | 
and it was all I could du to keep from tightening my arma | 


I didn’t see any more of the | 
acting that night, I can tell you, but sot there kinder skared, | 


I never see a cosset lamb 
cropping white clover look half so innocent. 

Somehow I didn’t seem tu be much skeered arter that, nor 
yet quite satisfied. I’m one’of them sort o’ chaps that likes tu 
club down my pears and peaches. When they get so ripe as tu 
tumble down round my ears, they ale’s seem too meller for 
hearty eating Gals don’t know which side their bread is but- 
tered on, when they let a feller come the soft sodder over em 
tueasy. Butyet think sez I, who ceeres! It aint every chap 
that finds sich a leetle white plump hand a droppin into his the 
fust night he comes iu York, let alone sich a face tu back it up. 

Wal, there we sot and sot, till the curtain right afore us 
come down cachunk agin the floor, and all the folks riz up as 
if it was time tube a goin. The gal got up, took the bottle 





and handkacher in one hand, and seemed tu be kinder lookin 
around for something. I was jest a crookin my elbow,and had 


eenamost said “shall I have the pleasure tu see you hum | 


marm,” as we du at singin school, when a feller that had been 
a settin right behind us riz up and stuck out his hand as natral 
as git out. 


! 
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| every which way, like a sunflower jest beginnin’ tu open. 


The gal kinder gin a turn, and while she made bleeve pin her | 


shawl, chucked a piece o’ paper into my hand, and put the con- 
sarned little hand that I’d been a nussing in mine, right through 
that tall ehap’s arm, and went off as if nothing was the matter. 
[ turned round like a great gawk, and took arterem. I jest 
ketched one squint at them tarnal black eyes and at a swad o” 
hair that stuck out on bis upper lip, like a gray cat’s whiskers, 
and then I found myself standing, like any other darned coot, 
all alone under a street lamp, a tryin to cypher out the leetle 
finified words writ out on that piece o’ paper. Arter a good 
deal of extra spellin I found out the meanin, and that was an 
invite tu come and see that gal in the morning, at a house in 
Wal, I did the paper up, put both hands in my trowsers 
pockets, and arter lookin at myself from top to toe, sez I— 
“Jonathan Slick, you must be a consarned sight harnsomer 
chap than ever I took you tu be, that’s my ginuine opinion.” 
Wal, I couldo’t ketch a wink of sleep all night, but kept up 
a tarnal thinkin’ about that gal; and there lay Captin Doolit- 


dler’s toothorn run crazy. I swan, it was as much asI could 


du tu keep from gittin’ up and chokin’ the varmint. Turrights | 


the daylight cum a sneakin intu the cabin as lazy as ever you 


There was no findin fault with that sort o’fixin, it was the ginu- 
ine critter, and no mistake. The pockets warnt jest in the right 
place, but I riped up the sides a leetle, stuck my yaller hand- 
kercher in, and pianed it tight tu the pletes tu be sartin, and not 
lose it, with one corner jest a stickin out. I tell you what, it 
was the clear chalk, the genuine thing. And when I got on 
my figgered vest and my blue bobtailed coat, I guess? you baint 
seen a better lookin’ chap in a hull month of Sundays. 

Wal, I brushed old bell crown up a trifle with my coatsleeve, 
and arter shakin a winrow or two of the Captin’s trousers down 
over my cowhide boots, out I went on deck, as large as life, but 
feelin like a streaked snake that’s jest lost his old skin and haint 
got used to his new one yit. 

Captin Doolittle and the little nigger were a standin’ on deck, 
The nigger he snorted right out a larfin when he see me, but I 
made him shet up about the quickest, the varmint. The last 
see on him, he was a goin’ down stairs like a streak of greased 
lightnin’, with both fists in his mouth, tu keep from hawhawin’ 
out agin’, 

I couldn’t help but feel a leetie streaked when Captin Doo- 
little turned round tu take an obsarvation; for! was sartin that 
the old fox would peel meas he would bark for a willer whis- 
ue, if he knew the trousers agin; for he’s a mean old shoat 


_ about lendin’ things, and olers was. 
tle a snorin’ away in the berth right above me, like a tin ped- 


} 


see day-break come on; and jest arter the sun got up, Captia | 


Doolittle begun tu stir his stumps about breakfast. He and I 
and the little nigger sot down, but I felt kinder peaked and 


couldn’t hoe my row a bit; so the Captin and the nigger did | 


extra duty, and stowed away for me. 

By am by I got the varmints out 0’ the sloop cabin and be- 
gun tu slick up. Fust, { pried open a cag o’ that are lard, and 
arter rubbin a chunk on it in my hand, I jest gin my hair the 


darndest slickin’ down that ever it got on arth. And then I | 


got Captin Doolittle’s pipe and stuck the handie eend intn the 
stove, and when it was about hot enough tu sizzle the lard, I 
sot down and twistitied my hair round it, one lock arter tother, 
till it heng down my neck like ten thousand dandelion stocks, 
arter they’ve been curld up by the school gals. Arter! ‘d got 
it purty well fized off behind, I took one lock jest over my forred, 


and gin it a slantindicler twist, till it fell with the curley eend | 


a’most tu the roots of my noze, and then it quirled up a sort o’ 


accident done a purpose, that made me seem more like one of | 


these ere newfangled poets, than half a thousand fust rate var- 
ses would a done. 


trousers of mine so alfired tight. The rale tip top chaps down 
here, have theirs puckered up around the hips like a gal’s pet- 
coat, with pockets sot intu each leg, and without a mite of 
galuses tu keep ‘em up. 
all over, tu think of goin’ tu see a harnsome gal with my legs 


mould. 


The old feller let out his knees a leetle, and kiader cruched 
down, while he dug his hands intu both of his pockets, and 
eyed me from top to toe, fierce as a turkey gobler at a red 
blanket. 

“ Hellow, there!” sez he; “hellow, you! Jonathan Slick, 
what on arth be you doin’ with my new trousers?” 

I jest turned round so as tu bring his eye agin the pocket in 
the leg, with my yaller handkercher a stickin’ through, and sez 
I, * Why, how you talk! You don’t say so, now, du you?” 

“Oh, you git out!” sez he, a puckerin up his lips as if he 
wanted tu whistle. “ Ifyou were in the woods now, the screech 
owls would die a larffn’ tu see you in that fix up.” 

“Peraps you aint the best judge in all creation of what a 
gentleman oughi to put on,” sez 1, a rilin up—for there the 
varmint stood a eyeing me kinder slantindieular, whilst he 
whittled off a cud of tobacco and wucked it away in his darned 
lantern jaws. 

‘“‘ Now don’t git mad nor nothing,” sez he, a doublin up his 
jack knife, and a droppin that and his plug of tobacco down 
intu his trowsers pocket, “1 wasn’t born in the brush tu be 
scared of garter snakes, you ought tu know—and tu tell you a 
downright honest truth, Mr. Slick, you look more like a young 
rooster feathered down tu his claws, than a human critter, let 


' alone the son ofa deacon of the church.” 
Oh dear suz! | wish marm hadn’t made them new checkered | 


] snuggers, it made me feel streaked | 


“Captin Doolittle!” sez 1, eenamost out o’ breath, for my 
dander riz up so fast that it rolled together in chunks and stuck 
in my throat, “If you don’t jest leave off poking fun at my 
clothes, and mind your own business, I‘/l—1’ll—” 

“ Wal, what on it?” sez he, a digging his hands down deeper 


yet into his old pockets, “don’t stop your sled for jumpers,— 
a stickin tight tu my trowsers like two taller candles in a tin | 


“Gauly oppolus! that’s jest the thing,” sez I all tu once, | 


a jumpin’ up and cuttin’ a pigia wing on the locker; “TI ’!! make 
it du, or there’s no snakes !” 

With that, J jest went tu Captin Doolittle’s chist, and took 
out a branfired new pair of trousers that he'd jest got made 
sailor fashion, and checkered off tu kill. 
stands wp parpendicler he’s about my height, and more’n as 
pussy agin. So | jest put on his new trousers, and pleated 
over the wazebands with a row of big pins, till they stuck out 


what on it.” 

“T'll settle your hash for you, you mean old shoat!” sez I,a 
doublin up my fist, for | was gettin savage as a meat axe. 

“ Du it,” sez he, “du it, if you’ve got pluck enough—who’s 


| afeared—I aint.” 


When the Captin | 


Par, you’l bust right out a cryin here, I know you will—for 
as true as you live, I up and I hit the old critter a liek that 
sent him right backwards agin the boom. I dida’t mean tu— 
I was so wrothy I didn’t think what I wasa doin, till he jump- 
ed upand ketched me by the neck hankacher with both hands, 
as if he meant tushake me. He gin the hankacher a twist 
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with one hand, and I felt his breath a pourin intu my face like | 


the steam from a biling kettle—but all tu once he let go, his 
hands dropped down, and his face turned as white as any curd. 
He kinder settled back a trifle and sot down on a cag of apple 
sars, kivered his face with both his bands, and there he sot. 

I never felt so in my born days. 
knot hole, ¥ felt so dreadful mean. 1 looked at the poor old fel- 
ler a settin’ there on the cag of apple sars, with his face kivered 
up, and a lookin’ as if his heart would bust. I could see ita 
heavin agin his red shirt, till by am by his hands got onsteady, 
and then the tears cum a pourin right from between his old 
wrinkled fingers, jest as you've seen the rain a beatin’ through 
the dry leaves that hang tu the tree arter winter comes on. 


Oh, par! don’t say nothin’ tume when! git hum. I felt bad 
enough for what I’d done, without bein’ twittedon it. At fust, 
it seemed tu me as if that poor old critter had twisted my neck- 
handkercher around my throat, | choked so. But when | put 
my hand tu tear it off, it hung there all ontied; and | couldn’t 
think what it wasa stranglin’ me so, till the tears took tu strea- 
kin’ it one arter tother down my cheeks, and I felt my legs sort 
a shakin’ in poor Captin Doolittle’s trousers, as if somethin’ 
dreadful was the matter with me. 


The little nigger stuck his head up through the gangway, 


and kepta turnin’ his great sarser eyes, fust at me and then | 


agin at the Captin, as if he didn’t know what tu make on. it. 

swow, Par, | was ashamed tu look right straight at the black 
varmint. If you or marm had been by, I’m sartin | shoulda 
wilted right down. It seems tu me as if everything that Cap- 
tin Doolittle had done for me in my hull life, cum tu my mind 
when I wasa lookin at him. I seemed tu see him a bringin’ 
hum figs and rasins for me, when { was a little shaver in frock 
and trousers. I thought of the times when le made my sleds, 
and drew ’em up hill for me when | tired out: when he’d roped 
my onions arter his own day’s work was done up, and ciphered 
out sums arter ten o’clock at night, tu keep the master from 


lickin me the next day. Only tu think that he’d slept at the old | 


humsted, and helped you along afore | was born; and then, 
that I should be left tu lift a hand agin him! I tell you what, 
Par, I felt like Judas Iscariot with the thirty pieces o’ silver a 
burning into his hand, jest as he made up his mind tu hang him- 
self. But yit, | didn’t want tu say so while the nigger stood 
there a gawkin’ at us. 


more oneasy ! begun tu feel, till I couldn’ stand it no longer; 


but I went right up tu him, and sez !, as plain as I could git | 


the words out; sez J— 


“ Captin, don’t take on so like all natur; I wish tu goodness 


my mudgrappler had been cut off close up tu the wrist, afore it | 


hit you that way. Gracious knows I’m sorry enough for it.” 
The old chap clinched his fingers together, and dropped his 
hands atween his knees, then he kinder winked his eyes and 


hadn't been a cryin’, and sez he— 
“Jonathan,” sez he, “du you raly feel sorry 2?” 


“ Captin,” sez I, and it was all 1 could du w keep from boo- 
hoin’ right out loud. “ Captin,” sez I,“ if you'd a been my 
own Par, I couldn’t feel woss, You can’t tell anything about 
it how streaked and wamblecroped |’m a gittin’ every minit.” 


The old feller kinder shook his head and winked away the 
tears agin, harder than ever; then sez he— 

‘“ Never seem tu naind it, Jonathan. 
more tu blame than you was. 
vate you so.” 


1 was a consarned sight 
I hadn’t no business tu aggri- 


That made me feel woss agin than ever. “ Not by a jug full,” 
sezI. “A feller of my size that can lift his fist agin an old | 
friend like you, with gray hair a blowin’ about his forred, ought | 


I could a crept through a 


all about it. 


But the longer the old chap sot, the | 





tu be kicked tu death by grasshoppers, and have his buryin’ 
hymn sung by treetoads. Hangin’ is tu good for him.” 

“ You hadn’t ought tu talk agin yourself in that way,” sez 
the Captin. And when he looked up at me he kinder smiled, 
till his face looked jest like a frostbitten russet apple when its 
beginnin’ tu thaw out. “I was a darned vld chucklehead tu 
stump you tu strike me. I might a known you couldn't keep 
from bilin over. Your own Par wouldn’t a stood it, ifhe isa 
deacon.” 

I wish tu gracious the old shoat had got up and keeled me 
over with both fists tu once, instead of turnin’ round that way, 
and blamin’ hisself, and then! shouldn’t a felt so alfired wra- 
thy with myself. 1’d a gin the nigger fifty cents, if he’da lent 
me a kick; but instead a that, there the cufly stood, eena- 
most cryin’, and lookin’ as sober as a meetin’ house clock. And 
there stood Captian Doolittle with the good natur a lookin’ out 
all over his wet face, and the tobaccer a lyin’ still inside his 
cheek, for the old critter had forgot tu chaw it, he was so kinder 
hurt. There he stood, with one hand held out and tother a 
wipin his eyes; and sez he— 

“ Come, Jonathan, now less make up.” 

Igin his hand a grip that made the tears start agin, and with 
that we shook hands up and down, as if each on us had detar- 
mined to pump the other dry, so that he needp’t take to boo- 
hoo-ing agin. 

“Look a here,” sez I, for I begun tu feel streaked consarnin’ 


| the trowsers, “I didn’t mean tu wear em off without tellin you 


” 


“ Wear what off ?” sez he, a giving my arm another tug. 

“Why the trowsers,” sez !. 

“Darn the trowsers tu darnation,” sez he, “ go tu grass with 
em for what ! care.” 

“] shall al’es hate em like pison,” sez I, “ for makin us quar- 
rel and bringin the tears intu them old eyes.” 

“Tears!” sez the old critter, a starting up and drawin the 
back of his hand over his peepers, ‘now, Jonathan, take care, 
and don’t git my grit up agin; I haint cried a mite this twenty 
years, and you know it.” 

“ Jes so,” sez 1; then we shook hands once more, like all na- 
tur, and jest that minit | begun tu think about the hamsom gal 
agin. 

“ Wal, I must be goin’ now,” sez I; “but louk a here Captin, 
you didn’t raly mean what you said jest now, about the fit of 
these ere trousers? Jest take a squint and see if they don’t 
look prime.” 

“Wal, | aint much of a judge, but I reckon they du set purty 
slick, considerin’,” sez he; “‘and | say, Jonathan, mebby we'd 
better make a trade; l'll sell em cheap, seein’ its you.” 

“Wal,” sez I, “wait till Icum back, and we’ll see about it.” 
With that, we shook hands agin, and | pulled foot up Beek- 


err : , man street and acrosst the Park down tu the street where the 
gin his head a shake till the tears flew, to make believe he | 


gal lived. 
I haint got time tu write you all about her and the house she 


' lives in, and what she said tu me; but look out for the next 
, week’s Brother Jonathan, I'll write it all out there; but don’t 


for goodness sake let Judy White see it! She’d go intu a con- 
niption fit the fust minit. 

One thing is sartin: this gal is a rale genuine sneezer, and 
all the women folks that ever I sot eyes on, can’t holda candle 
tu her in the way of beauty and harnsome manners. But some 
how, it puts me in a twitteration jest tu think on her and what 
I see at that are house; but (ll tell you all about it next week, 
for sartin. The Captain and I are as thick as three in a bed 
now, sodon’t let what l’ve wrote about him make you and marm 
feel bad nor nothin. From your dutiful son, 

JONATHAN SLICK. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 
Branves’ Encyc.opapia or Scrence, Literature, &c.— 
Our attention has been directed within the last few days more 
particularly to this most valuable work—a dictionary of litera- 


ture, science, and art. A history indeed of every branch of hu- 


man knowledge, with a full description of its scientific princi- | 


ples—and the derivation and definition of all terms in general 
use--thus it will be seen that the volume in qustion is, in fact 
a library of useful knowledge in itself, and as a work of reference 
really invaluable. Unlike Encyclopedias in general, which 
coraprise many volumes, and are ali works of vast extent ; this 
has the advantage of being in one volume only, and of conve- 


nient size ; thus having that facility of reference such a publi- | 


cation should possess. 
We should suppose that the demand upon the Messrs. Harper 


must be quite commensurate with the value and excellence of | 


the work, for not a family should be without it ; and a library, 
office, or counting house, is incomplete where it is not. 


Tue Democratic Review ror Oct.—Each succeeding number of | 
this highly popular periodical bears strong evidence of improvement, and , 


of a powerful infusion of that spirit into the work, which secures continued 
success. The present number is embellished with an engraving of Wash- 
ington Allston, by Halpin, from the bust by Brackett, accompanied by a 
biography which will be read with interest. The contents are contributed 
by Tuckerman, Brownson, Whittier, Lowell, &c.—they are rich and va- 
ried ; we transfer a capital Irish story from them to the pages of the 
Brother Jonathan this week. 


Tue Kxickersocker For Oct.—Our old friend is punctually with 
us, and he is always welcome. It is sufficient to say that itis folly equal 


to its predecessors, perhaps a little better in some respects. 


whilst he is spreading it with the little nick-nacks, generally so pleasant 
and agreeable, that he should endeavour to forget private piques and es- 
chew personalities. 
Tue Ecrectric Museum, for October.—Littel, 236 Broadway. 
The engraving in this number, ‘“‘ Escape of Carrara” is one of Sar- 
tain’s very best Mezzotints—it isa gem. The Editor has evinced a great 


deal of taste and judgment in his selections from the vast field of foreign | 


literature ; the contents are highly instructive and amusing. John Knox 
and Rizzio, from the Westminster Review, is an excellent article. 


Hunts’ Mercuants’ Macazine for October. This is one of the 
most useful periodicals of its class published in the United States, and 
leserves the encouragement it continues to receive Ina mercantile 
community like this, the subjects upon which it treats are of the highest 
importance, and must find a multitude of readers. The “ Sketches of 


Commercial Legislation” is the first of a series of articles, which will ex- | 


cite attention. 


Mrs. Cotman’s MaGazine 
periodical is on our table. 


The October number of this youths’ 
We have glanced over its contents and find 


them interesting and inatructive as usual. There is no better work than | 


this to put into the hands of children, as almost all the pieces are illus- 
trated with cuts made for the purpose. The best writers are also em- 
ployed to furnish the tales and sketches with which it abounds, and no 


efforts are wanting to make it all that could be desired in a Boys’ and | 


Girls’ Magazine. The office is at the corner of Ann street and Broadway. 
Burgess & Stringer. Price $1 25 a-year. 

Tue American Raitroad Joursat, for October, is published by 
Schaeffer §& Minor, 23, Chambers’ Street. 

Wrongs or Womex.—by Charlotte Elizsbeth—M. W. Dodd, Brick 
Church Chapel. The second part of this delightful little work has ap- 
peared, and those who have read the first part, will not fail to purchase 
this also. We commend it to the perusal of our female friends particularly. 

Tue Prooress or Puseyism.—J. Winchester, 30 Ann Street. This 
$ a pamphlet of some 48 pages, reviewing the apologies of Dr. Seabury 
and Mr. Ha‘ght, for the ordination of Mr. Carey. No doubt it will be 


very acceptable to those who feel interested in the subject.—price 12 
cénts. 
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: The Edi- | and indeed the general effect is of thar character. 
tor’s table, however, is not quite so spicy as usual, and it would be well, | 


| and conveyed with almost startling vividness, the various emotions which 


| servedly ge down to posterity with this effort of genius. 
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Tue Rescuep Nun is the title of atale just published by Burgess and 
Stringer, 222 Broadway. It is by the author of “ Mabel the Actress,” 
and is almost equal to that powerful and interesting romance. 

Kissz’s QuarTERLY Law Compespium.—This is a digest of law 
cases reported in Great Britain and the United States in 1841, 1942, and 
1843 It is a quarterly publication price one dollar, and must be an in- 
valuable acquisition to the libraries of legal gentlemen. Mr. Kinne is 
already favorably known as the author of a most excellent Law Com- 
pendium. 4 

The New York Leear Osserver, Edited by Samuel Owen, 42 { 
Ann Street. 

The October number of this useful publication is now ready. 

Saint Dominave Devant L’Evrore. 

This isa pamphlet by M. Etienne Mouttet, on the affairs of Hayti, 
and showing the propriety if not the right of France to occupy St. Domin 
It is to be obtained of all the booksellers. 

Tre PictortAt Brace. James Redfeld has issued No 10 of this 
valuable work—price 25 cents. 

Autisos’s History or Evrore.—The fourteenth and fifteenth num 
bers of this standard work, is now issued by Harper & Brothers. The 
author has brought his history down to a very interesting eroch, namely 
the American War of 1814, his remarks upon .the country and character 
of the people will be read with much interest. 

McCuttocn’s Gazerreer.—Harper and Brothers have also issued 
the fourth number of this valuable Dictionary of Geography. The con 
tents comprise extensive and interesting accounts of Bengal, Birmah, 
Birmingham, Boston, Brazil, &c. 
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Weir’s Picture of the Embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers from Delft- 
Haven, intended for the Rotunda of the Capitol, is now exhibiting at the 
National Academy of Design in this City. The subject of this magnifi- 
cent painting is calculated to produce feelings of solemnity and awe, | 
The artist has formed 
one of the most interesting and sublime groups that can well be imagined, 


aI 


may be supposed tohave agitated the bosoms of those individuals at the 
trying and solemn moment of their self expatriation from their native 
land. One great feature of the picture is its striking contrasts of charac- 
ter and coloring—the gay robes and flaunting hat of Mrs. Winslow—the 
armor and scarlet hose of Miles Standish, and the sombre vestments of 
the Puritan Chiefs, kneeling on the deck, and commending their compa- 
nions and themselves to the protection of their God Again we have the 
mild resignation depicted in the matronly features of Mrs. White, and 
the sickly look of the boy whose hand she holds affectionately in her own, 
whilst in the back ground appear 4 host of friends crowding to take a 
farewell look ere the fastenings are cast loose—all these affurd such 
| powerful, yet natural contrasts, as are rarely combined in any one pic- 
ture, on a subject so interesting as this. 

The artist has certainly performed his task well, and his fame will de- 


eine 

State Prison Investication. Captain Lynds, the new keeper of 
Sing Sing Prison, was arraigned before the Board of Inspectors, at its 
last Session, on charges, that he had flogged, or caused to be flogged, a 
discharged convict, named Dougherty—that he had neglected his duty in 
| suffering the escape of two convicts, who built a seow for the purpose, 
and started in the middle of the day from the prison, and that he had been 
guilty of repeated acts of wanton and unnecessary cruelty to the prisoners 
generally. 

The whole investigation however, has been kept secret, the session 
| having been held with closed doors ! 
| Tt appears that after it had terminated a resolution to remove Captain 
Lynds from the office was offered by Mr. Inspector Birdsall, but it was 


laid on the table by a majority vote, and the Board adjourned. 
I 


| Easterns Ratrroap !—We are astonished to learn that no reward 
has yet been offered, for the discovery of the atrocious scoundrel, who 
planned the mischief upon the Eastern Railroad, between Poriwmouth 
and Portland, which resulted as our readers will remember in the death 
, of one person, and the narrow escape of scores, not to say hundreds. 
Will the travelling public bear this ? 


















































































































































































































































































REVELATIONS. 


No 1. 

Stop !—-if thou eanst !—Behold the inscription we wouid wish upon 
our grave, were we permitted to speak for ourselves. To every passing 
traveller we would cry out from below—Stop!—if theucanst! * * * 

You ask how we may learn to;think—to martial our assets—to arrange 
our heavy-armed troops, and our ligt infantry; our battering train, or 
large ordinance and our horse artillery—so that when we go into battle, 
they may all work together and not always be in the way of one another 

Let the beginner begin with one idea—with a wedge, like the Macedo- 
nian phalanx—widening to the base. But how? You area beginner. Well 
then—choose your subject; no matter what. Ask yourself a question.— 
Answer it yourself, as you are prompted by your first impressions ; whe- 
ther right or wrong I care not—nor need you, if you will but follow it up. 
Then ask yourself to prove and sustain, and clear up what you have said. 
That's all—to begin with. Memory isnot needed. Hang that beggarly 
storebouse—full of rusty, lifeless, unmanageable rattletraps. AJ! you 
want is an electrical battery—or voltaic pile—a generator—which an- 
swers to the atmosphere, and thunders and lightens at no man’s bidding. 
Memory! poh!—it is never at all remarkable, but at the expense of the 
judgment, or the imagination, or the power of original thinking ; the me- 
mory of language, or words—I mean of course, not the memory of prin- 
ciples, or thoughts, or doctrines, or doings. To make what I would say 
more clear. The man who can remember the very words of an author, 
—or the very day and year of a chronological event, less worthy of 
remembrance than the birth of Christ, or the discovery of America (in 
17927 wasn't it?) or the page wherein a particular idea is to be 
found—although he were the drudge that helped Dr. Johnson to 
the illustrations for his dictionary, is never a man of genius—or talent— 
or dignity—or worth. He is a mere dredging machine; a live index; 
a locomotive catalogue—a directory that has to be fed and clothed and 
housed at the public charge—a calculating machine, at two thousand a 


year, What he prides himself upon, he mast have learned with great 
inbor, But of what avail to himself or others, when you come to the 
pinch? He is a lawyer, if you please; and be cites cases by the score, 


in illustration of the prineiple he is contending for: and he gives their 
names—here I begin to tremble for him—the page and volume—here I 
begin to pity him—the very words—enough, the man is a fool; and I 
have no longer any patience with him. 
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Why burden his memory so fool- , 


ishly? What does he gain by it—what save to others or to himself ?— | 


Nothing at all. Not once in a thousand times, if there be anything at 


stake, would he trust to his own recollection without producing the book. 
And though he did—nobody else would—neither court nor jury—nei- 


ther hie adversary nor his associate. Again I ask—of what use that me- 
mory is to him or to others, in the serious business of life? At best, he 


is only a catalogue—an index—a digest—never to be depended upen 


when a catalogue, index or digest i» wanted—and not half so good as | 


one you may buy for a dollar. He might as well pique himself upon be- 
ing able to say over Webster's dictionary by heart. If a question arose 
—Webster’s dictionary would be called for, not the man who knew it by 
heart. 

Habits are good. We talk by habit—not by memory. But we learn 
how to talk, by rule—and that is memory. One is our mother tongue— 
the other a grammar. Both are wanted; but which is the indispensable 
thing ? By habit we reason, not in the very language of another—but with 
his arguments or in his manner, after having read him carefully and with 
a strong relish, By memory, we reason, not with his arguments, nor in 
his manner, but in his very language. We remember the words, at the 
expense of the thought—which is paltry. 

So, you need little or no memory—instead of a great one—for systema- 
tizing and arranging your ideas, any more than you do for bringing them 
into action. It was told of Frederick the Great, that he knew all his sol. 
diers by name—a foolish story at the best—but suppose he did, what 
then? Did they fight the better—or did he manceuvre them the better 
for that knowledge? Was not the time wasted then, that be employed 
in learning their names, whether much or little? 

Having pushed forward one idea, and reinforced it, just as you would 
@ pawn at chess, or a man upon the draught-board—start another; and 
as yeu are playing against yourself, and have both sides to play, while 
learning to think by yourself, you must attack with all your heart and 
soul, eyery position you may have taken in the prozress of your game; 

















and always defendin the same way—caring only for the ‘ruth, and fol- 
lowing it whithersoever it may lead you. The truth—mind that !—and 
nothing but the truth !—whether you get the whole truth or not, depends 
upon whether you play the game out, in this world or the next. 

Kean, Yes—I sball see him, if it lies in my way; and if you remind 
me of it, will say what I think of him. Cooper is the man though !—I 
do not mean for everything; but for most things which he undertakes.— 
I wan’t no other evidence of natural power than this, whatever people 
may say just now. He has withstood the assaults of fashion, caprice— 
novelty—George Frederick Cooke—and some fifty more, little and big 
monsters of tragedy—for some twenty-five years upon the stretch: and 
when sorely pushed has never failed to retake a higher place than he had 
ever occupied before—and whenever he has been lost sight of for a while, 
he has never failed to re-appear with renewed strength and a fourfold 
earnestness. Would you have the proof? Witness what followed the 
spotheosis of James Wallack at Boston. Do you remember the outbreak 
of Cooper in Bertram, and Virginius, very soon after this, when he had 
seen no body in these parts; and his worst enemy could not charge him 
with imitating John Kemble or anybody else—even himself; for he was 
wholly unlike himself in these two magnificent characters; and though 
wholly unlike, in every way equal to Macready, in the latter. His Ham- 
let and Othello were good for nothing, I acknowledge. And why? Be- 
cause John Kemble had spoiled Hamlet for every body else—and Shak. 
speare's Othello had never been played, since the days of Garrick and 
Henderson. 

I shan’t like that Richard, we hear so much of; I know I shan’t. I 
see no 1eason for all that face-making, or by-play, with the audience, 
where he ia making love to Lady Anne, as if to undeceive the audience— 
or as if to reassure them, upon his honor, and make them understand, 
between ourselves, that his wooing of Lady Anne was al! make-believe. 
I judge by the newspapers. And all I have to say is, that if he makes 
the points they say he does, his gills ought to be slapped—(there! 
beat that if you can, with all your practice at detestable punning )—for he 
affronts the understandings of the audience and makes a fool of himself 
in the brilliant passages they make such a fuss about. Colman, of the 
New York Evening Post, I see, praises him with all his might for this 
offensive outrage upon common sense, Let him! 

You are right as to the stage, but you are wrong about memory. Me- 
mory is not the high Priest of the Temple—at best, she is only the torch- 
bearer at the celebration of the mysteries you speak of. 

What you cal! points in your own or your adversary’s reasoning viva 
voce, are to be remembered not as words, but as principles. Make them 
your own—as thoughts—and the words will come when wanted. 

As to the discipline you need, I have only to say—have particular 
studies. Be slow at undertaking—but, having once undertaken a study, 


| no matter what; never give up, until you have mastered its governing 


principles. Have certain hours for certain studies—for each hour its 
own particular atudy—and let nothing interfere with it. By doing this, 


you will soon find a regular returning appetite for the particular study a¢ 


| the hour assigned for it; just as for sleep or dinner. Be regular. Don’t 





go to work by fits and starts. You will lay up more by reading ter pa- 
ges a day, every day, regularly, rain or shine, sick or well, than by read- 
ing a hundred pages one day, and none for a week afterwards. 

There are people, short-sighted, hopeless blockheads, who, being men 
of genius—God help them !—insist upon working themselves to death over 
their studies for a month or two—and then lie idle for a month or two— 
thereby losing more than they ever gained. Long intervals of repose, 
or indulgence, blunt the edge of desire—dull the faculties—and produce 
a slovenly ineptitude, a downright sluggishness, which are hard to over- 
come. Why—if you were to give up writing for three months, I should 
know it by the first sentence in your letter; and not by the penmanship 
neither ; but by the /angwage. 

And so you have “ 4 society forthe suppression of vice—drunk or so- 
ber.”” Glad of it. And you are of them that guzzle champagne—so was 
I—but I am so no longer—I am getting rather ashamed of that folly.— 
What! spoil our stomachs and our constitutions to oblige the makers 
of the detestable stuff they sell for wines—drugged to death—first abroad 
and then here—with all sorts of beastliness and abomination! No, no! 
If I must drink—let it be either cold water—tea—coffee—lemonade—or 
lava! Here’s to your lady love, in a glass of sunshine !—or a bumper of 
starlight, my boy ! Hip—hip—hurrah! 

As for poets like you, you should cool your young hearts, sweltering a8 


What say you! 











they are—where they are—with sponges dipped in vinegar and myrrh, 
pot with bottled slops. 

The Assemblies. True—I like not—I never did like their noisy 
echoes. After I came to live here, I danced, to be sure; and wriggied | 
and fidgetted a good deal, I promise you; making a foo! of myself by the | 
hour, to oblige the pretty women about me—the best dancers of eur coun- } 

| 





try, by the way. I never dance now, save where it would be affronting 
to refuse; or where a cotillion, or a contra dance, or a Reel cannot be 
made up without me—oh, those Reels!—what were they made for!— 
they'll be the death of me yet!—TI never could cipher my way out of one, 
without winding up somebody else. 

Even so, my friend! Loveliness, goodness, sweetness, all the dearest 
and fondest relations of the heart ge to their long sleep—with other 
hearts heaving about them, and ashy lips quivering in broken supplica- 
tion above them; and yet—ob, the fickleness and changeableness of our 
nature!—ere the last clod has rung out its sullen reverberation——all these 
hearts have gone to sleep again, and every lip has grown ruddy with re- | 
turning life and joy and forgetfulness. After all, therefore—what is there | 
in this world worth living for! Nothing but the dream of Empire !- 
Achieve you that, and when you go (as go you must, before you have | 
time to logk about you,) you go like the strong Man, that plucked down | 
with the temple, a priestheod and a people upon his head. 

These children, too! Why—it is bat the other day, I left them play- 
ing with rag-babies upon the steps of their father’s doors—I but turned | 
my head for a moment, to. see what the rest of the world were about— 
and when I looked again, lo! there were those children playing with | 
live babies—and the babies were their own ! j 

And who is Cogswell, pray! and what does he know! Hevis “full of 
anecdote,” you say. Well—and what if he is? And he has topped the | 
Grampians, old Snowdon and the rest. And what if he has? Aman | 
quite up among the elouds--he is admitted to the council chamber of the 
Stars—he hears the great thunders rolling over the mountain tops below | 
him, like a sea of noise—he hears the everlasting roar of the impri- | 
soned Angels—and he comes down to you—with what? With inspira- 
tion? With Collossal eyes and thought and tongue? With unbounded 
comprehensiveness of mind, borrowed from and to be measured by the | 
mighty space he had been so lang the inhabitant of? No—but with an- 
ecdotes !—and Scotch pebbles! 

A fig for such men! What does he know of Snowdon, after all? Were | 
he to be lowered down into the valley of diamonds—he would mistake | 
that Golconda for the Golgotha of a china-shop—and would be satisfied 
to bring back the flesh he carried with him—may be with here and there | 
a bit of broken glase sticking to it—instead of the diamonds that Sinbad | 
the Sailor encrusted himself with Poh! poh! Don’t trouble yourself | 
about Missouri. There must be a division—it can’t be otherwise—though | 
it may not happen in our day. The sceptre has been lengthened—with- | 
out being strengthened—till no hand of earth can wield it—and if it 
could—it wouldn’t be worth wielding. I: is getting powerless—unrra- 
nageable—a mere shadow, at best. 





RUTH ELDER. | 


BY JOHN NEAL. 
No, X. 
[Continued from page 135. } 
Oh hush! 
Tea was now ready, and my wife made a sign for Ruth to take a chair | 
by me. 
Weil, I don’t care ifI do, she replied, coloring to the eyes, though I’ve 
been to supper once afore to-night; and somehow or nother can’t bear 
the smell o’ victuals, arter I've been a ridin’—I wonder if you can, Miss | 
Page—and then I haint had ne appetite to speak of, ever sence Bobby 
died—and a leetie afore—looking at me. 
What language fora woman who had just been talking with us in | 


such @ way as to bring the tears into our eyes! But I understood her, | 
poor thing! She was about to do what she had never done before; and 
the bashfulness of a beginner had overpowered her faculties. Nature 
and earlier habits prevailed, as they always do, at such a time, or 
under strong emotion; and her heart being over fuil, her mother tongue 
Was arelief to ber. It was her natural speech. You might as reasona- 
bly ask a stranger to talk a language he had acquired in after life, were 
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he making love, or pleading for his life, as that girl to say what she 
wanted to say now, in any other language than that of her earliest youth. 

At supper, though she fought shy, and seemed absent and forgetful, 
and talked worse English than ever, nothing escaped her. Put what 
you would upon her plate, she only played with it, antil she sew how 
others managed—and then, net to be too eager, and by way of account- 
ing for her coyness at first, she would just touch and taste—and leave 
her plate half full, as country gentlewomen always do, just to shew that 
they have as good things at home, if not better. Nothing puzzled her 
so much at first as the silver forks and napkins. They were entirely 
new to her; and my wife, who was a keen observer of such things (as 
most women are) managed to conceal the poor creature’s awkwardness 
from our eldest child, and from herself, (she couldn’t do it from the 
youngest, as we afterwards found) while she contrived to make me see 
everything, and to feel, if I must acknowledge the truth, a little sore, 
and somewhat ashamed of her—of poor litile Ruth, I mean—not of my 
wife. No, no—heaven forbid! There was no unkindness, nothing but 
a little mischief and pleasantry in her nature; and, while 1 sat there, 
wondering what they would do next, I couldn't help thinking of the 
impostor she detected ghe very first time he dined with us, though he 
had passed muster everywhere, as the son of a British nobleman. 

That may be—but he is no gentleman, said my wife; nor has he ever 
been accustomed to servants. 

And why so, my dear? 

Didn’t you see him set his chair back, afer we rose from the table? 
That was enough for me. 

And she was right. He was one of those low-bred, impudent, and 
shameless Englishmen you meet with every day, at our fashionable 
parties and watering-places, who get here—God kaows how—oy the 
help of letters they have filched, God knows where—and then go back, 
to belie our kindness, to publish us and our follies, and to be stared at— 
for having been admitted into decent society,—anywhere upon the face of 
the earth. 

Yes, indeed, as you might well suppose, a woman of keen observation 
was that little, quiet, modest-loeking wife of mine. Husband, said she 
one day—she never called me husband bat for the joke of the thing—it 
was too mich of a mouthful for her, she used to say—it was always 
Mr. Page this, and Mr, Page vhat. Husband! I don’t agree with you 
at all about selfishness. 

I had been holding forth a whole hour upon the subject, very much to 
my own satisfaction, I assure you. 

Well, my dear. 

Tt seems to me, said my wife, that there are three kinds of selfishness 
in the world. 

Well, my dear, J like that; and between ourselves, glancing at a fine 
woman who had been listening to me open-mouthed—I should be right 
glad to hear what you have tv say for yourself vn that subject. 

For myself, Mr. Page, I have nothing to say—net having pleaded to 
the charge, so far as I know. 

Nor have you been arraigned, my dear, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief; but go on, I pray you. 

There are three kinds of selfishness, continued she—there is a long- 
sighted selfisnness—a short-sighted selfishness—and a something between 
both. 

I don’t understand you, my dear, said I—rather spitefully, I'm afraid. 

I dare say not—I am so awkward—but I know what I mean, myself. 

You think you do, my dear. 

Well, my dear, and you think you do, I dare say !—Guodness me! 
how her eyes flashed! I had gone a little too far—I could see that— 


_ and so, by way of pulling in my horns, I pushed a plate of remarkably 


fine peaches toward her, and begged her to help herself. 
Thank you, said the—and choosiag the finest, and rolling it over the 
table to me, said in that pleasant way which no mortal man ever knows 


, how to get over, nor how to put up with, I'll ty to make myself under- 


stood. Your peaches are just in the nick of time. Now the short- 
sighted, low-bred man, having a plate of peaches before him, chooses the 
finest for himsolf, and then pusbes the plate to his neighbor. 

Here Miss Olive, our eldest daughter, looked at me and smiled; but 
she was mistaken though—altogether mistaken; her mother didn’t mean 
me—I never did such a thing in my life ; andif she had meant ma, I 
should never have known it, nor would Miss Olive, I promise you. 
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though not the largest my dear—bowing, with a more refined and calcu- 
Jating selfishness, he refuses to help himself, and pushes the plate along 
to his next neighbor ; sure, if that neighbor is the higher bred man of 
the two, that the ‘plate will come back to him with the finest peach at 
the top. 

Well done, mother ! shouted our eldest boy. 

Olive winked at me, and I began to sit more erect in my chair; and 
look very much pleased. 

And now forthe third case, my dear ? 

Well—there’s what I call the high-bred man, the full-bred man, the 
longer sighted of -all—what does he do? Why he chooses the hand- 
somest peach on the plate and—and—instead of eating it himself. 

He just rolls it across the table, shouted our boy—don’t he mother, hur- 
reh ! 

Hush Tom—let your mother finish her very flattering illustration, 
said I. 

Oh you are getting angry, my dear—and I have nothing more to say. 

Struck with the truth of her representations, I struggled a moment 
with myself—tried to laugh—gasped for bréath—succeeded—and then 
jumped out of my chair and ran up to her, and kissed her—my wife, I 
mean, you little wretch ! insvead of the handsome woman | had been 
talking to for the last half hour. 

Judge by these little circumstances, which I have mentioned here, not 
because they have anything to do with the story, so far as I can perceive, 
but simply because they happened to come crowding into my memory 
along with half a hundred more, while I saw her watching Ruth, and 
every movement she made, witheut appearing to know that she was at 
the table. 

But Ruth’s eyes were everywhere ; and she knew she was waiched, 
and jt made her exceedingly uneasy, so that I pitied her, and my wife saw 
that I pitied her, and that only made the matter worse ; and she grew 
very serious, before the tea was over. Do you wonder that I hegan to 
fee] rather queer—a little so-so-ish, hey 7? and somewhat nervous, after 
the table was cleared, our youngest packed off to bed; and there was 
nobody left in the room, but my wife, and Ruth, and myself, and our 
eldest daughter—nothing to take the edge off. 

What would she do next !—my wife, I mean. I was all of a perspiraé 
tion—for Ruth was going round the room with a lamp in her hand, fol- 
lowed by Olive, and looking at the pictures, with such a delighted alto- 
gether make-yourself-at-home expression. 

J had now an opportunity of seeing her to advantage. How she had 
grown, to be sure! And though I didn’t half like the cropping of her 
beautiful hair, which gathered in a mass of dark shadow about her 
cheeks, I could not help acknowledging to myself that I had never seen a 
lovelier creature. 

And my wife must have thought so too; for she went up to her, and 
laying her hand upon her arm, proposed to her to throw off her riding 
habit and make herself at home. 

That I'l] do, with all my heart, Miss Page—Eleanor, I mean—blush- | 
ing to the eyes ; but I cannot take off my Joseph—my riding habit I | 
mean, here. 

Ob, but you must ! said Olive. 

But I can’t, T tell you ! 

How my wife did stare ! 

And what's more, its fastened to me; and I believe my soul, I shall 
have to sleep in it. 

This was really too much. 


I haint got anything elsz on! 


My wife dropped into a chair—Olive 
screamed, and as for Tom, he fell a capering round the rvom, like a 
whirligig. 

Poor Ruth ! her eyes filled; and then looking at Olive, and then at 
my wife, she burst out a laughing, and without more ado, began capering 
rouad the room after our boy, as mad as the maddest. | 

There, there—that’l] do, said I. You have had your laugh out ; and 
now I should be glad to know what you’re laughing at ? 





My wife pulled away the handkerchief from her mouth, and pointing 
to Ruth, who was standing in the middle of the floor, facing Olive, with | 
her arms akimbo, ani rocking forward and back, and laughing so you 
might have heard her half the length of Nassau street—that’s where we | 
live, you know—went off again! She couldn’t have spoken for her life. | 

Well Ruth, and what are you laughing at ? 


| His last scene was a triumph of art. 
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And then said my wife, there’s the half-bred man—the longer sighted, | 


| 

Upon my word, Mr. Page—be, he, he ! ha, ha, ha, I wish I would te! 
you !—he, he, he! ha, ha, ha ! 

Then Olive, I must ask you. 

Yes father, and I—oh, ho, ho! 

I began to feel snappish. 

And pray, said I, why don’t you take off your Joseph, or your riding. 
habit, or whatever you call it, Miss Ruth ? 

Ah! and sol may call ita Joseph, hey ?—I was afraid you were 
laughing at me for my old fashioned country notions ; and so I couldn’t 
help laughing myself, I must either laugh or cry, and among strangers, 
I'd rather laugh, and I should, J believe, though my heart was breaking. 

We were all sober enough now ; and my wife looked a little ashamed, 
I thought, and very sorry ; and after a little whispering together, Olive 
and Ruth stole away, and I was left alone with my dear—that's my 
wife you know—for the first time, since the little witch and she had be- 
came acquainted. 

Don’t you pity me, now ! 

Well, my dear said I, at last. 

Ah—did you speak ? 

Yes, I want to know—that is—poking the fire at one moment, and 
rattling the chess-men at another—I want to know what you think of 
poor little Ruth, and how you like her? 

Of poor little Ruth, hey ! 

Yes my dear—not so very little just now, to be sure ; for she’s grown 
—bless my soul, how she has grown since I saw her, only eight or nine 
months ago ! 

Eight or nine months, hey ? 

Still, that she’s a child—a warm-hearted, simple and affectionate child, 
you can see for yourself my dear, in everything she does. 

And so, Mr. Page—this young woman is the dear little warm-hearted 
affectionate child that used to watch over you, and sit by you, in your 
sickness ; the dear little Ruth I have heard so much of, atid that you 
were so fond of ramping with—hey ? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
——— 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Parx.—Mr. Macready, at present the star of the theatrical 
world, at least in this hemisphere, still continues to draw large and 
fashionable ‘audiences; and it is really refreshing again to witness the 
legitimate drama presented in a creditable and praiseworthy manner. 
The second character chosen by Mr. Macready was the difficult one of 
‘Hamlet.’ We confess that we had our misgivings with regard to his 
capability of doing full justice to the part, for to tell the truth, we were 
never particularly struck with his efforts in Shakspeare’s characters—we 
mean ‘as compared with many others—as, for instance, Virginius and 
William Tell. It was with feelings, therefore, of no little surprise, and 
no ordinary satisfaction, that we witnessed his masterly performance, 
replete as it was with beauties, and bringing to light many hitherto unknown 
tous. His play-scene was admirably conceived, and without straining for 
effect, produced an impression not easily erased. The most effective 
however, was the closet-scene, in the intercourse with the Queen—there 
were portions of his acting here, that never were excelled—seldom 
equalled. His manner, when exhibiting to his mother the miniatures of 


I shall die! 


| his father and uncle, conveyed the high-wrought passion—the deep dis- 


gust—the burning hatred, which the unmistakable evidence of his guilt 
had awakened. In his conduct to the Queen, too, harsh and cruel as it 
appeared, there was still evidence of a lurking tenderness in his heart, 
as though sensible that duty demanded this sternness, and that he 
“* Must be cruel only to be kind.’’ 

His manner of stabbing his uncle 
—the suddenness of the act—and the disgust with which he threw the 
body from him as it fell, was well conceived, and admirably managed, 
and was deservedly appreciated by the andience—the applause at the 
fall of the curtain was loud and long continued. 

Mr. Macready was ably seconded by Mrs. Sloman, particularly in the 
closet-scene, who by her acting added greatly tu the effect; indeed, 
throughout the piece she evineed that true conception of the character 
which marks all her efforts. 

We can hardly find terms strong enough to condemn Mrs. Hunt's 
Ophelia—it was dreadful—she sang the music, (if we may call it sing- 
ing) in a manner not by any means calculated to excite sympathy for th 
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“gentle Ophelia’ —there was want of delicacy and grace in her actin g 
—the mind could not by any possibility associate her with the spiritual 
cresture—the crushed flower, with all its quiet loveliness, sinking to 
premature decay—Mrs. Hunt destroyed the illusion, and the reality was 
unpleasant. 

Mr. Ryder played the ghost well—he read carefully and correctly, and 
introduced several new points, which were evident improvements. Mr. 
Chippendale’s Polonius was also excellent—infinitely superior to Henry 
Placide’s, who makes the old man a buffoon. Mr. Wheatley’s Laertes 
was respectable—no more—we see no improvement either in his style or 
delivery. John Fisher played the first grave-digger very well—but 
why does he not give the words as they are set down for him—his own 
were ne improvement upon Shakespeare’s. 

On Friday night, the largest audience this season, was attracted to wit- 
ness the representation of “Richelieu.” Its being a character written for 
Mr. Macready, no little excitement prevailed, nor was it abated by the 
reflection, that Mr. Forrest had achieved his greatest triumph in the same 
part. That gentleman who we believe has been present every evening 
Mr. Macready has appeared, was on that occasion conspicuously placed 
in the front of the dress circle. 

Some critics have attempted to make comparisons between the two 
actors in this part—but the thing is absurd, their style is s6 widely differ- 
ent, that but for the situations, you would hardly know it was the same 
character. Mr. Macready represents the wily Cardinal! as he really was 
—a child physically—in mind a giant. And hence arises the difficulty 
of enacting the part—to maintain the same feebleness of body, whilat 
the mind is battling in its strength—to exhibit the same energy of purpose, 
the strong fire of youth while the body is tottering in imbecility. Again, 
the nature, the temper and character of the old man, are in themselves 
subjects for deep study, and with the particulars of which the actor most 
be familiar, before he can faithfully pourtray him. This Mr. Macready 
has done, and throughowt the piece, there was not an action, not a tone of 
his voice out of place. After the interview with De Mauprat, when he 
is first made acquainted with the machinations of his enemies, and the 
full powers of his mind, are summoned inte action, to circumvent and 
overwhelm them—to the last scene of his triumph, it was a succession of 
artistical beauties—a masterpiece of acting. He became identified with 
the great regenerator of his country—when almost sacrificed by the 
weak minded Bourbon—he carried the feelings of the audience with him 
throughout—worked upon their sympathies as they saw the meshes the 
traitors had spread around him—and when at length, having caught them 
in their own toils, he feigns the death sickness, for the double purpose of 
deceiving them, and securing his fuil triumph, and having accomplished 
this, threws off the mask and appears in all his former energy and power 
—the audience burst forth in one simultaneous shout, as though it were 
really a relief to them. i 

We have not space to speak of the actors generally, and we regret that 
candor compels us to bear somewhat hard upon Mrs. Hunt ; but she is 
unfit to represent such a character as Julie—her conceptien of it, was 
altogether false—her delivery of the language forced and vehement, 
when it should have been mild and impressive ; and her actions when 
recounting her wrongs and insults; like those of an indignant chambermaid; 
rather than the injured ward of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Mr. Wheatley’s acting was likewise very faulty—would that he could 
profit by Hamlet’s advice to the players, 

The tragedy of Werner was presented on Wednesday night, but we 
must defer the notice of it and other theatrical matters until next week. 

Due.tinc.—A meeting was to be held at New Orleans on the 18th 
instant, for the purpose of altering the present code of honor, so as to 
give the insulted party the privilege of choosing weapons. Surely our 
Southern friends might devise a better modification. 

A great satisfaction truly! for an insulted man, to be permitted to 
choose the sort of weapon to which he will expose his life. We hope 
the citizens uf New Orleans will openly express their detestatien of those 
acts which have lately disgraeed their City—let some salutary measures 
be adopted and if the authorities legalize such murders, let the practice 
be frowned down by the public. 


{> Mr. Macreapy, Forrest, H. Placide—Mr. and Mrs. Brougham 


LOCAL NEWS. 

A person named Fry a sort of agent for Yankee Hill, met with a shocking 
Teath on Friday last. The Jersey Ferry boat was nearing the wharf when 
he attempted to jump ashore and missing his footing, was crushed be- 
tween the boat and the wharf. Deceased was 43 years of age, has lefta 
wife here, and several relatives in England. 

W. L. Mackenzie has come out with a paper called the New York 
Examiner. It is anti-Van Buren. 

Bishop Onderdonk has announced to the Convention, that unless bis in- 
come is increased, he will be obliged to leave New York, and retire into 
the country. 

Tue Saunpers Rewarp nor yet sHARED. We are informed that 
the several claimants for the reward offered for the arrest of the young 
forger, Saunders, and the recovery of the money, have submitted their 
claims for arbitration to the eminent jurist, Chancellor Kent. 

Mr. Macready was elegantly entertained by Mr. Forrest on Tuesday, 
and by Wm. B. Astor, Esq., on Thursday last. 

The value of Real Estate of New York is, in 


C2 St Eas onet snet ceedenad enaeed $164,950,514,85 
Personal Estate............ “Wb déenae sense 63,045 575,73 





Total... 220 cee cee cee e cee ee oe 2 4 $229,997 090,58 

Mrs. Pierce residing at the eorner of Stewart's Alley and Prospect 
street, Brooklyn, committed suicide on Thursday morning, the 28th ult., 
by taking Jaudanum. Her daughter destreyed herself in the same way, 
about four months ago. 

A large fire occurred in Brooklyn a few Jays since, destroying the 
Livery stabie of Mr. Snedicor and nine frame buildings. 

Russevu’s PLasBrarivum. An injunction has been served upon Dr. 
Lardaer, at the suit of Professor Gourand, restraining him from the use 
of the planetarium, which he advertised he would use in illustration of 
his lectures. 

The damage by the late fire in Brooklyn is estimated at $16,000— 
mostly insured. 

The Evening Star is to be revived, but not by Major Noah. 

The Common Council have appointed a Special Committee to make 
preparations for the reception of Richard M. Johnson, Esq., late Vice- 
President. But the gentleman arrived here on Tuesday and departed the 
same day for Boston without being recognised ! 

pa a 


[S” We understand several of our friends complain, that portions of 
the same matter were contained in the ‘Brother Jonathans,” of the 23d 
and 30th ef Sept. On both occasions we were compelled to change the 
matter, as the City edition only, of the 23d, contained Martin Chuzzlewit ; 
and the following week, it was transferred to the Country edition, so that 
a portion of the contents of the Country edition of the 23d would conse- 
quently be in the City edition of the 30tb, the persons therefore so com- 
plaining, must have purchased the Country edition one week, and the 
City the next. We are bound to say in justice to ourselves, that our 
Country edition is not intended for City circulation, and is never citcu- 
lated from our office—if they are sold in the City, it is without the know 
ledge or authority of the Publisher. 


——a—— 

Count A. Le Grand, a member of the Statistical Society, has published 
some curious notes on the subject of the number of young unmarried wo- 
men in Paris.. He computes that, from the age of 16 to 24, there are 


| 1,500 of the higher class of society, 2,800 of the middle, and 12,000 of 


the working classes: and from 21 to 28, 1,200 of the upper, 4,500 of 

the middle, and 7,200 of the working classes. His calculations do not 

go beyond the age of 28 years. As to widows before 21, there are eo 

few thatit is not worth while speaking of them. From that age to 35, in 

the first class there are 60; in the second 408 ; and in the third 9,000. 
————— 


Letrers ey THE Beston Steamers.—The post-master of Boston 
has issued a notice calling the attention of merchants and others, for- 
warding letters to Europe by the British mail steamers, to the necessity 
of passing their letters and newspapers through the post-office in order to 
insure their delivery in Europe. It appears that all letters found on board 
these ships, if they have not been regularly mailed, are seized by the 


| British admiralty agent and returned to the post-office in Boston. 
——— ee —- 


with several other stars, are engaged by Messrs. Ludlow & Smith for | 


the St. Charles, New Orleans, Mobile and the St. Louis Theatres. 


The St. Charles and Mobile Theatres open on the Ist. of November. | 


‘ 


Bissop OnpERposKk asp His Crercy.—Some sixty clergymen of 
this diocese met in St. John’s chapel on Saturday last, and from thénce 
went in procassion to the residence of Bishop Onderdonk, to congratulate 
him on the happy results of the late Convention. 
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(Correspondence of the Brother Jonathan.) | 
BOSTON NOTIONS. 
NUMBER TWO. 
Boston, September, 1243. 
When I wrote to you before, the weather was so cold, that fires were 
in requisition even at noon day: since then it has been ridiculously hot 
for September, the thermometer having risen to above 90 in the shade ; 
during the latter part of the week, however, a bright, warm sunand a 
sharp, cold wind have been, like their predecessors in Esop, testing their 
po wer upon unsheltered wayfarers, with what results I am unable to say, 
except that in my own case the judgment has been, that they are each a 
great deal stronger than there is any necessity for. 

On Tuesday last, there was a brigade review on the Common, of quite 
a number of uniformed and well-disciplined companies of volunteer mili- | 
tia. I was out of the city in the forenoon, but on coming in after dinner, 
found the streets full of men, rigged out inthe queer toggery appropriated 
to soldiery, and exhibiting all the colors of the rainbow, besides a great 
many that rainbows are unconscious of, except, it may be, on some such 
extraordinary eccasion as the general deluge. Drums were beating, ca- | 
parisoned horses prancing, truops parading and boys running in all direc- | 
tions, giving the aspect of a turbulent garrisoned town to the usually quiet 

capital of sober puritans, and all-loving, non-resisting transcendentalists. 

The military were about 4, P. M., arrayed on the Common, in goodly | 
number, and making a gallant show, which I could not help mentally 

contrasting with the scene exhibited probably on the same spot, two hun- 
dred and four years ago, when, as old Gevernor Winthrop records, there 
were only two regiments in Massachusetts, which weré mustered in Bos- 
ton to the number of one thousand soldiers, ‘able men and weil armed | 
and exercised.’’ Those before me were better armed, and doubtless as | 
“ well exercised” as their forefathers, but it may admit of speculation, | 
whether they would have proved themselves as ‘* able men’’ had there | 
been a sudden inroad of resuscitated Narragansetts, Pequots, or Mohe- | 
gans, led on by Uncas, Sassacus, or Miantonomoh. 

A sham fight concluded the performances of the afternoon, in the course | 
of which a vast variety of manceuvres, marchings, counter-marchings and | 
evolutions, bewildered, and I presume cazzled the eyes of a myriad of 
spectators, whose ears were likewise regaled by the roaring of ten or } 

twelve cannon, with numereus volleys of musketry, and occasional rifle 
and pistol shots, making altogether sufficient uproar and smoke to give 
one some idea of what the reality of battle might be—supplying of course 
from imagination, the shouts, the yells, the groans, the bleeding and the 
dying, and other disagreeable accompaniments. 

I wonder if the fair and gentle, and delicate beings, who formed the 
most numerous and eager portion of the spectators, obtained any new in- 
sight into the natures of their fathers, husband, brothers, sons and lovers, 
from w itnessing this faint semblance of their favorite pursuit. Surely 
they must have found it difficult to conceive the motives that could induce 
Christian men to delight in the tumult and'excitement even of this mimic- 
ry, much less of a serious battle. And what a farce it is! Think of 
men— most of them professedly, and many of them no doubt, really good, 
pious, civilized men, assembling at noonday, in the heat of a Christian | 
city, with temples of the God of Love looking down upon them, and 

proudly proceeding to exhibit their skill m the ‘art of murdering their 
fellow beings. Reviewed too by the Chief Magistrate of the Common- 
wealth , whc—if a poor devil of a civilian, insane with liquor, or with 
the equal intoxication of perhaps, not altogether inexcuseble rage, sheds 
the blood of God’s image—issues forthwith his proclamation, offers a 
reward, and has him hunted down, tried, condemned axd executed, with 
all poss ible solemnity. The so-called murderer, may have slain a wretch 
unfit and unworthy to live—the bullet of the soldier may send out of the | 
world one of the ornaments of humanity—one of the hopes of the age— 
a Bayard, a Warren, a Montgomery, a Korner—the former is punished 
and execrated, the latter rewarded and called a hero. 

While I have no objection however, to have the murderer treated as he 
now is—barring always the hanging, which I never could see the use of, 
I trust the time will come when the trade of the scldier will be looked 
upon in its true light, and national murder, robbery and arson, regarded | 
with as much abhorrence, as individual acts of the same kind now are. 
Yet we have certainly made some progress within the last two centuries, 
and partioularly within the last twenty or thirty years. Consider for ex- 
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| lent Spanish romance.” 
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years ago in this very Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is relate 

in a work written by @ clergyman who died within the present century, 
and who was a remarkably mild and pious man : He states it rather with 
approbation than otherwise. The Governor of Plymouth Colony, it seems 


| received int imation that the neighboring Indians harbored evil intentions 


against the English, and ordered the famous “ Miles Standish to take 
with him as many men as he should judge sufficient, and if a plot should 
be discovered, to fal! on the conspirators. Standish with eight men sailed 
to the Massachusetts, where the natives suspecting his design, insulted 
and threatened him. Watching his opportunity, when four of them, 


| Wittuwamet, Pecksnot, (I had nearly written it Pecksniff) another In- 


dian and a youth of eighteen, brother of Wittuwamet, and about as many 
of his own men, were in the came room, he gave a signal to bis men ; 
the door was instantly shut ; and snatching the knife of Pecksnot from 
his neck, he killed him with it after a violent struggle ; his party killed 
Wittuwamet and the other Indian; and hung the youth. Proceeding to 
another. place, Standish killed an Indian. Weston’s men also killed two 
Indians.” 

Wittuwamet was a chief of the Massachusetts and was described asa 
“ notable insulting Indian’’ while Pecksnot, was ‘‘a notable Pinese, i. ¢, 
Counsellor and Warrior.” The account of the atrocious lynching of these 


| Chiefs who may have been innecent of everything but haughtiness to the 


strangers who had intruded on their ancestral dominions, is thus conclud- 
ed by the historian, who says that efter that effair, ‘‘ Standish with that 


| generosity which characterises true bravery, released the Indian wom a, 


without allowing the least incivility to be offered them.”’ 

Standish and Mason, the barrier of the Pequots were the “‘ heroes’’ of 
those days. Thank heaven, a higher standard of bereism is now recog- 
nised, which is attained 1ather by such men as Oteriin, Clarkson, Chan- 
ning, Lovejoy and Follen, than by the winners of battlefields, or the sack- 
ers of cities. The newspapers of the day bear witness to the fact ; the 
renown of Wellington yields to that of Wilberforce, and the name of 
Father Mathew is upon all tongwes, aceompanied ever with a bleasing, 
while that of Sir Charles Napier, who has in one campaign gained two of 
England’s greatest battles, and conquered an extensive kingdom, is 
scarcely ever sounded in the popular ear. 

Before I put aside the histerian Lhave quoted from, let me extract for 
you a sentence which met my glance in turning over the pages. Narra- 
ting an Indian wer in South Carolina in 1715, be says, ‘“ A party of four 
hundred Indians came down as low as Goose Creek ; where seventy 
men and forty negroes had surrounded themselves with a breastwork, 
with the reso lution ef maintaining their post,’’ I have italicised two 
words, which are sufficiently significative without any further comment. 

Your editorial remarks upon the Eastern railroad murder, remind me 
of a curious circumstance connected with that event which came to my 
knowledge the other day. A gentleman of this city intended to visit 
Portland, onthe night of the disaster, and was goifg in. the very train 
chat was overthrown; and he wasactually on his way to purchase a tick- 
et, when the idea suddenly came into his mied thet there would be an 


| accident on the Eastern reilroad that evening > this unaceountable pre- 


sentiment was so vivid that he instantly changed his purpose, and not hav- 
ing a minute to spare, entered a cab and’ drove tothe atearnboat wharf, 
which he entered just as the boat for Portland was starting from it. 

The cheap publication system is pursued here with some vigor, though 
from the books themselves you would scarcely discover the fact, as they 
very frequently bear only a New York imprint, and are not distinguished 
by that elegance of exterior which once marked a Boston book. Some 
of them are queer enough affairs, A few weeks ago, I was talking witha 


| publisher who has issued mary of them, and he told me that he had just 


bought ata considerable price the manuscript of a translation of an excel- 
It proved to be a new version of the Bernardo 
del Carpio, of George Montgomery, a gentleman of Irish parentage, but 


| born in Spain, and who for many years resided in this country, wes em- 
! 

| ployed under government at Washington, and was doubtless a naturalized 
| pio} s 


citizen of the Republic. 


He was familiar with the Spanish and English, 


| and wrote his work in both languages, the English version of which was 


published a few years ago, by the Harpers, and I presume copyrighted. 
This new translation was made by a student of the Law School, of Har- 


| vard University, who probably was profoundly unconscious that the book 


was already in the vernacular. I stated the cireumstances tothe publish- 


ample the following account of a transaction, two bundred and twenty | er, but as considerable progress had already been made in the printing, 
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SS 
it was deemed advisable to go on with the work which in due time ac- | presbyters, who shall thereupon have the right to be present at, and take 
cordingly appeared, and is now making its way towards Oregon, with | part in, such examination; and that, for the avuidence of any mieunder- 
a mi Looki tina’ Cibo 7 hae | standing or mistake, al! questions put to such candidate, and the answers 
railroad rap a rb ey e m my ai i Da, | made by him, shall be reduced to writing. 
edas “a splen id translation of a magnihcent Spanish romance ° oor . - ‘ P 
Don George! be would writhe in his coffin if he could see this Dejilah of The object of these resolutions was ny fact to bring the conduct of Bishop 
his imagination in her novel guise | Onderdonk before the convention, in order to call forth an expression 
is imag in . j . * a) Se 
But this is not all—yesterday the same publisher informed me that the | “P?" it. This was effected, but the clergy had . large majority there, 
F ‘ . | and by the vote for the passage of the resolutions it will be seen that they 
same industrious young gentleman was engaged in preparing for him a | nit f iniog the Bishop: in f 
translation of Madame Cotten’s “ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,” ey re Ee ae eee, eee ee 


believing that it was yet unknewn to the English language. This was | cage 36 clergy segeinet OF lay vot OY Ere Ugene. The ts 





scarcely credible—but so it was. I am confident | have seen at least 
fifty editions in English of this standard gift-book, and favorite study of 
sentimental youths and maidens. One might as well translate Don Quix- 
otte, or Gil Blas, and publish them as remarkable novelties, The afore- | 
said ingenious law student had better read over some circulating library 
catalogue or consult a bookseller’s clerk, before he undertakes any more | 
translations. His labors remind me of a story which I fiad floating in my 
memory, and which [ cannot determine whether it belongs to my reading 
or to my invention. A British man of letters, whose acquaintance with 
his own literature was not soextensive as it might have been, met in the 
course of hig researches in Foreign languages with a French translation 
of Paradise Lost, the original of which it seems, he bad never heard of. 
Struck with the beauties of the work, even in the Frenchman’s hismeo- | 
pathic dilution, he determined to translate it into English, which he ac- | 
cordingly did, and carried his manuscript to a bookseller, who poliely 
told him with a pleasant shrug and smile, that he had no doubt the trans- 
Iytion was a good one, but he was already in possession of several hun- 
dred copies of another, by one Joho Milton, which whatever its compara- 
tive merits, was certainly more popular than the new version was likely 
to prove. 








There have been lately several alarming attempts at burglary, upon 
gentlemen's houses in the vicinity of the city. The non-resistant people 
who live in exposed situations, and cannot conscientiously provide them- | 
selves with Colt’s pistols, or any such like profane defences, are some- 
what perplexed for means of safety in case of an assault. I have heard | 
of one who keeps constantly by him a huge whistle, whose shrill blast he 
considers sufficient to dismay the stoutest burglar ; another has got a large 
ship's bell, which he intends to pound vigorously—having no belfry—in | 
case of emergency. 


acquainted with. Of literature she has brought very little that is interest. 
ing. The magazines, including the new number of the Quarterly Review, | 
are rather heavy, and the new books that I have yet seen are dull, with | 
the exception of a funny looking little wifle entitled “ A Paper Lantern | 
for Puseyites” consisting of about half a score of letters in verse. 

[ The above is from our Yankee friend, whom we introduced a fortnight 
since to our readers. We regret that it was received too late for last 
week's Brother Jonathan.—Eds. B. J.] 


| 
The political and commercial news by the Caledoniayou of course are | 


—— 


Tus Eptscorat Convertion. assembled for the transaction of busi- 


all other business was suspended in consequenee of the introduction of a 
set of resolutions by Judge Oakley and sustained by John Anthon Eq. 
the brother and Counsellor of Dr. Anthon, who has added not a little to 
the Puseyite excitement, by his conduct at the ordination of Mr. Carey. 
The following are the resolutions ;— 


Whereas, it appears that a doubt exists as to the true construction of 
the rubric, which directs that in the érdination of a candidate for orders 
in the Church, the Bishop shall call on the people to make known the ex- 
istence of any impediment to such ordination, whether any presbyter in 
the Cuuureli bas a right to respond to such can, as one of the people—and 
whether in case any impediment be alleged, and the same has undergone 
8 previous investigation upon a private complaint, and bas been deter 
mined by the Bishop to be unfounded, it ix, or is not, the duty of the 
Bishop to suspend such ordination. 

Therefore, for the purpose of solving such doubt, 

Resolved, That the delegates from this diocese to the general conven- 
tion be requested to bring the subject to the notice of that body, that suck 
action may be had thereon as may seem meet. 

Resolved, That the.delegates from this diocese to the general conven: 
tion of the Courch, be requested to propose, for adoption, to that body 
at its next meeting, a canon, which shall, in substance, provide, that, when 
the Bishop shall receive, from any two presbyters, objections in writing, 
to the ordination of any candidate for orders in the Church—notice of the 
time and place of the examination ef such candidate shal! be given to such 


} 
} 
ness, at Sc. Paul’s Church, last week, but on the second day of the Session | 


therefore considered the state of Puseyism in the convention. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings the subject was again brought 
forward, by Jobn Duer Eq, offering @ protest signed by several members 
of the convention, against that portion of the Bishop’s address, which 
recommended “The Churchman” of this City, because it had sustained 


him throughout the Puseyite controversy, Mr. Duer requested that the 
protest and dissent should be placed upon the minutes. 

At this the Bishop became indignant, and rising in his place, with ill- 
disguised anger said:— =~ 

Brethren of the convention, T regret the protest. First, as the Bishop 
of the diocese, and secondly, az the President of the convention. I never 
will allow a paper such as that purports to be to be laid before any con- 
vention over which 1 preside, much less placed on the journal. In this 
decision, | throw myself upon the clergy and the laymen of my diocese. 
If they fail to support me, I will appeal to a higher power—to the God 


| of the jast and the unjust—and with the sacrafice of my life, if necessary, 


I wiil sustain the step | now so solemnly take. 

Shortly afterwards the convention adjourned sine die. 

We should think that few ifany of the friends of true religion, taking 
part in those proceedings, will experience mach satisfaction in reflecting 


| upon their conduct—and we feel assured that the publication of them, 
will tend to prejudice the interests of the Church. When its ministers 


exhibit so little of the spirit of christian meekness and forbearance, their 
precepts come {rom them with a bad grace—we look to them to furnish 
examples of those cardinal virtues they inculcaate upon others, asd which 


| we are taught to believe are the result of religious habits and feelings; 


but when their own conduct shows how little they have profited by its 
blessings, the seeptic and the scorner will readily seize upon the circum- 
stances, to strengthen their unbelief. In public exhibitions like these, 
the clergyman should never lose sight of his sacred character, and at least 


| assume a virtue if he has it not.” 


i 


Horriste Murper. A brutal murder was perpetrated in Baltimore 
on Friday, the 29th ult. The victim was a young woman named Ann 
Maria Burk, of irreproachable character, who was employed in the fa- 
mily of R. H. Moale, in Franklin street, as. seamstress. It appears 
that she left his residence about § o’clock, and was proceeding to a store 
in Lexington street, calling on the way et a house in Mulberry street, 
where some of Mr. Moale’s children were spending the evening, to say 


| she would call for them as she returned. About 20 minutes afterwards a 


person rang the bell of Mr. Poultney’s dwelling. A servant man imme- 
diately went to the door, on opening which he was accosted by the de- 
ceased, who was literally covered with blood. She exclaimed that she 
had been almost killed by a man who came up behind her, and, without 
saying a word, inflicted biows upon her bead. Whilst thus in conversa- 
tion, she put hes fingers to her mouth and picked out a front tooth, which 
together with the lower jaw, had been broken by one of the blows. The 
unfortunate girl was then taken in and had her wounds dressed, after 
which she was accompanied to Mr. Moaie’s and immediately placed un- 
der medical aid. The unfortunate young woman suffered intense agony , 
thonugh she continued rational until about twelve o’clock, after which 
she continued to sink rapidly, aad expired about 4 o'clock next morning. 
The attack, it is supposed, was made while she was crossing a small alley 
in Mulberry street, opposite the Cathedral. The presumption is, the un- 
offending deceased was mistaken for another, whom some fiend had pre- 
meditated killing. There were severa! cuts and bruises on the face, one 
over the left eye, and one on the mouth, which broke the jaw bone and 
displaced several teeth. ‘he fatal blow and immediate cause of death 
seemed to have been inflicted with a club ov the back region of the head, 
behind the right ear. This fractured the skull and droye part ef the bone 
into the brain. 


A reward of $500 bas been offered for the apprehension of the 
murderer. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 


By the Acadia at Boston from Liverpool on the 19th ult. we have ad- 
vices from Europe fifteen days later. 


Queen Victoria after her return from France, again embarked in the | 


early part of September, in order to pay a visit to her uncle the king of 
the Belgiums. Her movements have been very rapid—after visiting Os- 
tend, she proceeded to Bruges, and from thence to Ghent, where she 
visited every thing worth seeing. She was enthusiastically received by 
the people of the Netherlands. 


BROTHER JONTAHAN. 


ItaLy.—The insurrection at Bologna has not yet been suppressed + anj 
it would appear from several accounts that much discontent prevails jp 


| several of the states, and that the whole Peninsula is on the eve of 


convulsion. 
[From the Gibraltar Chronicle.] 
Loss of the Steam Frigate Missouri.—We regret to have to ap. 


| nounce the total destruction, by fire, of the splendid American steam 


The outrages in South Wales, far from showing symptoms of diminu- 


tion, are op the increase. Blood has been shed, the Rebeccaites daily 
become more bold and daring, while the veil in which the people of that 
isolated district have been so long ensbrouded from their fellow subjects 
in England, baving been drawn aside by the sturdy vigor of the press, 


discloses a state of society generating ‘treason, stratagems, and spoils.” | 


Three of the Rebeccaites have been arrested, They were taken in 
their disguises, with faces blackened, and bonnets and nightgowns on. 


IntLasp—Mr. O'Connell keeps the ball of agitation moving with un- 
diminished vigor, notwithstanding the porogation of Parliament. He had 
another monster meeting at Loughrea on Sunday the 10ch, which, as re- 
gards numbers, was hardly inferior, if the great agitator himself is to be 
credited, to any that have gone before. According to his testimony, there 
were no less than 10,000 horsemen present at this Repeal gathering. 

The speeches were of the ordinary kind, those of Mr. O'Connelli—for 


he made two—related chiefly to denunciations of the Queen’s speech, | despate 


which he still treated as the speech of the Ministry: it has had a ten- 
dency, he said, to deaden the feeling of attachment which the Irish peo- 
ple entertained for the person of the Queen. The proceedings at the | 
Corn Exchange have not possessed more than the average interest. 

Money continues to roll in from America. £500 which had been col- | 
lected in Pennsylvania, has been recently paid in, and a letter from Mr. 


John Tyler, son of the President, sympathising with the Repeal movement, | 


wes ordered to be entered on the journals of the association, and a re- 
spectful answer returned. Mr. O'Connell has been busily employed in 
attacking Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald. om, 

The weekly repeal rent has for same months past exceeded £1,000, 
but Jast week it fell te £375. The association bave issued a counter- | 
manifesto to the Queen’s speech, addressed “to the inhabitants of the | 
countries subject to the British crown,” and signed by Daniel O'Connell. | 
It is an elaborate attack on the ‘“‘Saxon’’ government of [reland,’and is or- 
dered to be printed on a broad sheet, and posted “in London, and Bath, 
and Bristol, and bigotted Liverpool,” and elsewhere. The ministerial 
Standard stigmatises it as seditious, presumes that the signature can 
be substantiated, and hints that the 12 English judges, whom O'Connell, 


would be of opinion that its publication would subject its author to a few 
years’ imprisonment. 


The overland mail from India and China, due more than a fortnight 
back, had not yet arrived.” 


Frasce.—The Paris Globe pretends that the marriage of Queen Isa- 
bella, of Spain, was discussed at the late meeting at the Chateau d’Ex, 
and that a hasband was pointed out and agreed upon by all, parties. The 
Morning ‘Chronicle supposes the Duc de Montpensier (a son of Louis 
Phillippe) or a Saxe Coburg to be alluded to. 


King Louis Phillippe has conferred a pension, and the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor, on the postillion through whose presence of mind 
himself and family were lately preserved from destruction. 


The French government mail steam packet Darien, of 1100 tons and | 
500 horse power, was launched at Cherbourg, on Sunday, This vessel | 
is to form one of the line of French, West India and North American 
packets. 


The French naval station in the China seas is to consist of the Cleo- | 
patre frigate, of 52 guns; the frigate Syrene, also of 52 guns; and the | 
corvettes Sabine, ef 30; Alemene, of 30; and Victorieuse, of 24. 


Spain.—The new government of Spain is busily engaged in a conflict 
with the discordant elements which called it into being. Barcelona is 
in arms, and the expulsion of Espartero is likely to be succeeded by a 
sanguinary civil war. From the events of which that distracted country 
is now the theatre, it would seem that the disease under which the body 
corporate labors cannot be cured without the administration of desperate 
remedies, More unlikely things have happened than that Spain, ere 
long, will sink into a province of France. 

Don Miguel, whose contest for the throne of Portugal a few years 
back will be in the recollection of many of our readers, appears not to 
have relinquished the prize for which he hasiso long contended. Almost 
forgotten in his retirement, he has issued a proclamation, which shows 
that the object which eluded his grasp through the determined opposition 
of his brother, Don Pedro, is still near his heart. 


Rvssia.—The Emperor Nicholas has gone to pay a visit to the King 
of Prussia. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh, of the 81st ult., state that the Emperor 
Nicholas had issued a ukase, establishing a uniform rate of postage 
throughout his dominions. By another ukase he had ordered the foun- 


dation of a bank at Tomsk, in Siberia, the first establishment of the kind 
in Asiatic Russia, 


} 
in moying its adoption, called ‘‘as stupid a set of fellows as he ever saw,”’ | 
} 


likely to reach two millions of bales. 


frigate Missouri, while at anchor in this bay, on Saturday week. She 
had the Hon. Mr. Cushing on board, proceeding to Alexandria, en rou 
for China, as minister. 

The alarm was first given at eight o’clock precisely, and was imme. 
diately followed by such a burst of flame from the engineer’s store room 
as to lead to the belief that it originated among the oil and spirit. 
Every exertion was made to subdue it, and the large pumps immediately 
put into operation ; but the progress of the flames was so rapid that i: 

ame necessary to flood the two magazines, which was done 80 effec. 
tually that it was not until twenty minutes after three, A. M., that any 


| explosion took place, and then not to an extent to endanger the shipping 
| in the bay, the nearest of which had already been removed by the exer 
| tions of the acting captain of the port. 


Assistance was promptly sent from the Malabar, under the personal 
superintendence of Sir George Sartorius, and the Locust got up her 
steam and ran alongside the Missouri, with the view of towing her into 
deeper water, or rendering any other aid; but, unfortunately, she had 
already grounded, which rendered it impossible to scuttle her. 

As soon as the fire broke out, the governor ordered the Waterport gate 
to be o d, and proceeded himself to the wharf, from whence be 
two engines under the charge of the artillery and sappers; 
but in spite of the united efforts of the crew of the Missouri and her 
friendly auxiliaries, the progress of the flames, which at one time ap- 
peared to be got under, was such, that at length Captain Newton was 
forced to abandon his ship, after summoning a council of his own officers 


| and those British officers about him, who unanimously decided there was 


no hope of saving the ship. 
The Gibraltar correspondent of the Standard attributes indifference 


| and wilful neglect to the crew, stating that one of them had asserted 
| that he saw the fire “ when it was no larger thaa his hat!" and that 


when asked why he did not then extinguish it, he replied, “I had 
nothing convenient to apply to it.” The same writer states that “ the 
flames burst out from bow to stern en the middle deck simultaneously,” 
and even hints that she was purposely set on fire ! 


Tae Markets. 
From Wilmer’s European Times. 


The state of trade in every part of the country is most encouraging, 
Confidence has revived, foreign orders come pouring in, money is abur- 
dant, the home trade has received an impetus, and, what is perhaps 
better than all, the harvest, thanks to the lovely weather of the last few 
weeks, has been got in with safety, and is described as an average one. 
Commercially speaking, a better feeling prevails at the present moment 
than has existed for years. The cotton market has been most buoyant; 
it received a stimulant some two or three weeks back, when accounts 
came to hand that the cotton crop in the southern States had been seri- 
ously injured by the rains. The accounts received this week by the 


| Hibernia prove these fears to he groundless, and that the new c 


rop is 
Still the market, entatianaticd by 
the heavy stock on hand, or the heavy stock which will shortly arrive, 
maintains its buoyancy, and speculation to a great extent is taking place, 
It is a singular fact, exemplifying the truth of the adage, that “ when 
one door shuts another opens,” that this extreme activity in the cotton 
market is not produced by our trade with the United States, which con- 
tinues very depressed. Indeed, the stringent provisions of the. new 
American tariff have cut off the trade with this country to a mere bags- 
telle, and the improved feeling may be traced to the existence of new 
channels of consumption for British manufactured products. 


Literpool Cotton Market—Sept. 18.—The demand for Cotton since 
Friday has proved extensive. We have no decided advance in prices to 
notice, but the market has been firm, and 18,000 bales have changed 
hands, at steady rates; speculators have purchased 7,000 bales. The 
sales to-day have consisted of 10.000 bales, viz.: 500 West India 644, 
100 Bahia 6d., 250 Maranham, 54d. to 54d., 300 Egyptian 53d. to 6d., 
100 Pernam 634., 300 Sea Island 10d. to 12$d., 300 Surat 23d.,.to 33d., 
and the rest American. 


Deliveries of American Tobacco—from 1st. Jan. to 1st. Aug., 1843. 
Feb. Mar. April May June July 
363 439 529 604 361 223 
349 370 351 355 335 322 
250 343 
25 


Jan. 
507 
425 


Exportation 

Home Trade .......... 
Ditte in bond 

Use of the Navy 


1359 1080 1152 1164 1296 946 911 

Tobacco Prices Current.—James’ River per lb., in bond, Leaf, faded, 
Od.; ord. sound, 344. @ 344.; middling, 4d a@ 4$d.; good, 434. a 5d; 
fine, 54d. a 5§d.; stemmed, 4d. a 7$d.; Kentucky,—leaf, 24d a 4d.; 
stemmed new, 4d. a 54; Maryland—Scrubs, Brown, Celoury and yellow 
none h; Havannah, 10d. a 54d ; Cuba, 6d. @ 12d.; St. Domingo, 5$d. 
a7d; East India—none; Columbian, 94. a 14d; Turkey, none; Negro- 
head, 4d. a 7; Cigara, Havannah, 63. a 11d. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Father Matthew, after administering the pledge to 74,000 individuals 
in London, visited Norwich, Birmingham, and Liverpool, in which towns 
he was most favorably received and made numerous proselytes, and has 
since returned to Ireland. 


j 
The United States’ frigate Congress, arrived at Alexandria, on the 
28th of August, from Trieste. 


Mrs. Gilmour had arrived at Liverpool, where she remained one night, 
and then proceeded to Scotland. 


The St. Ledger has this year proved a bitter dose to the knowing ones. 
Cotherstone, the first favorite, on whose winning 6 to 4 was laid, ran se- 
cond to Nutwith, the fortunate winner, whose price at starting was 15 
tol. The race was a brilliant one, and won on the post by a head only. 
Nine started. The Great Yorkshire Handicap was carried off by Cother- 
stone, and the Cup by Alice Hawthorn, beating Charles XII. and nine 
others. 

An action is about to be commenced by Lord William Paget against | 
Lord Cardigan for crim. con. 


The fund now being raised for the National Society for Education 
amounted on the 3lst ult. to £90,364 7s. 10d., of which £70,544 6s, 
3d. has been given by 603 contributors of not less than £50 each, and 
£19,820 1s. 7d. by 2,746 contributors of sums under £50. 


A daughter of Victo Hugo, the celebrated French novelist, and M. 
Facquerie, her husband, were drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the 
Seine. 

The ‘Duke of Normandy.”—This person is now an inmate of Horse- 
monger-lane Goal, and intends to apply to the Insolvent Court for relief. 
He places his debts at £5000, and on the credit side, after putting down 
large estates of immense value in France, “inherited in virtue of his mo- 
ther, Marie Antoinette.” there is this item, ‘All my right and interest 
to the throne of France as the lawful son and heir of Louis XIV., late 
King of France.’ It is believed that “the duke” intends shortly to 
make an appea! to the benevolence of the English public.—Britannia. 


A man residing at Hernosand, in Sweden, has assassinated his wife, 
and seven children out of nine, with arazor and hammer. He has given 
himself up to justice, and states that fear of inability to provide for their 
necessities drove him to the act. 


The Princess Christophe,’of Hayti, wasjsafely delivered of a daughter 
on Tuesday the 29th day of August. The mother and daughter are both 
going on well. The princess ia only sixteen years of age, very interesting 
and very pretty. 

At Maisonfort, in France, a most extraordinary duel has taken place. 
Two gentlemen quarrelled at billiards. They cast lots which should first 
throw the red ball at the other’s head, and he whom fortune favored 
threw it with such ferce and correct aim as to kill his adversary on the 
spot; 

The Erebus, Capt. James Clark Ross, and the Terror, Commander 
F. R. Crozier, employed as discovery vessels, had arrived at Woolwich, 
from their voyage to the South Polar Regioris. 


So many hands are wanting in the operations at the White Ball Tun- 
nel, on the line of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, that 7s. per day are 
offered to first rate bricklayers, 5s. 6d. a day for good workmen, and 3s. 
6d. for bricklayor’s laborers. 


A Havre journal announces, that it is intended tc erect a column at 
Treport, to commemorate her Majesty's visit, to be crowned by two alle- 
gorical impersonations of France and England holding each other by the 
hand. 

The British Swimming Society, established in 1341, had its annual 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Wakely, M. P., in the chair. 
Since the last festival there have been four frre: at which prizes were 
awarded by the society. 

The Packet Ship Liverpool arrived at Liverpool, afier a fine pas- 
aage of 26 days. Towards the termination of the voyage, an accident 
happened which must have terminated fatally but for the intrepidity and 
promptitude of Mr. Goodmanson, the first mate. About 8 a.m., when 
off Ormshead, a girl, of about 14 years of age, a steerage passenger, was, 
it appears, in the way of a rope when the ship was going about. The 
violence with which it struck her threw her overboard, and she must in- 
evitably have perished, when Mr. G., in a most gallant manner, jumped 
over, with all kis clothes on, and rescued her from a watery grave. 

The Augsburgh Gazette states that Espar'ero had demanded through 
the English Chargé d’Affaires at Hamburgh, whether, in the event of his 
wishing to go there, he would be permitted to reside. The reply of the 
Senate, adds the Gazette, is not known, but the request will doubtless be 
granted. 

An experiment was made on Thursday se’nnight at Vincennes, in the 

resence of Generals Sebastiani and Rostolan, on a newly invented mus- 
foe loaded with what are termed by the patenteé cylindrospherical balls. 

The experiment was completely successful, the gun, the barrel of which 
is only fifteen inches long, having thrown balls 1,200 yards beyond the 
target. 

It is somewhat curious that in the city of Cork, where the temperance 
mevement originated, the vice of drunkenness should be gradually on 

the increase. 


From a parliamentary return, just published, it appears that the num- 
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ber of emigrants from England and Wales during the last seventeen 
years, has been 532,993 ; an average of 31,352 per annum. 


An establishment for the wholesale manufacture of spurieus tea, out 
of sloe leaves, spent leaves, &c, was last week discovered in full opera- 
tion by the excise officers in London. 


The Princess of Orange has been delivered of a son. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


The winter theatres were making preparations for the approaching 
season. Rossisi’s Cenerentola is to be produced at Drury Lane, with 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw for the heroine; and she is afterwards to appear in a 
new opera, composed expressly for her by Benedict, who is to be the 
musical director at this theatre. Miss Rainforth, Miss Romer, and H. 
Phillips and Balfe are engaged. The opening of the theatre will not 
take place till October is considerably advanced, in consequence of the 
musical festivals in the various provincial towns demanding the presence, 
not only of the j rincipals, but the choral department. 

Covent Garden was opened on the 2d of October. The performers 
already engaged are—Mrs. Nisbett, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Messrs. 
Phelps, Howell, T. Mathews, and Miss Turpin. It wou @ppoar, 
therefore, that, while Mr. Bunn means to depend chiefly on opera, Mr. 
Wallack has a view to what is called “the legitimate drama.” The 
theatre opens with the play of “Woman,” which was before accepted 
at the Haymarket, but withdrawn in consequence, on dit, of Charles 
Kean’s dislike to it. Vandenhoff and his daughter are included in the 
engagement. 


The Princess Theatre is closed after a most sucoessful season. 


A new piece by Morton has been produced at the Haymarket with 
moderate success, called “ News frem Chiaa.”’ 


At Covent Garden, Mr. Hamilton, the Irish comedian, who made so 
successful a debut at the Adelphi last season, has heen engaged during 
the past week; also Mr S. A. Emery, the son of the late celebrated 
actor of that name, to play the line of rustic characters in which his 
father stood pre-eminent. 

Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster have succeeded Mrs. Nisbett and 
Miss Jane Mordaunt at the Brighton Theatre. 


Miss Helen Faucit has just concluded an engagement at Bristol. The 
Arabs have also appeared there, but with no success, the receipts of the 
first night being under £20. Mr. Anderson, ot Drury Lane, who was 
to have accompanied Miss Helen Faucit, is still indisposed from inflam? 
mation, and unable to accept any engagement at present. Mr. Phelps, 
Mrs. Nisbett, and her sister, have been during the past week at Tun- 
bridge Wells Theatre. 


The most unprecedented success has attended the engagement o 
Madile. Fanny Elssler at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins-street, Dublin 
during the seven nights of her performance. £100 per night (the usual 
term charged by her in provincial theatres) was paid, and the result has 
been that, after all expenses, the manager, Mr. Calcraft, has netted more 
than £1,000. 

The opening pieces at the Adelphi are from the repertoire of Messrs. 
Fitzball and Seiby. A grand drama, on the subject of ‘ Ondine, or the 
Spirit of the Waters,” as performed lately at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
will be the chief opening novelty. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles has a comedy in preparation, which, when 
complete, will be produced at the Haymarket, and will probably be his 
last offering to the theatrical world, as he intends to devote his time and 
great talents to another department of literature. 

It is stated in the newspapers that Ole Bull is now in the United 
States. 

Donizetti’s opera ‘‘ Les Martyrs,” has been re-produced at the Grand 
Opera, Paris. Duprez, Dorus Gras, and Massol sing in it. 

Carlotta Grisi, the vocalist and danseuse, and Petipa have been en- 
gaged by Bunn for Drury Lane. They appear in the ballet of “ La Peri,” 
the music by Burgmuller. 

Mr. Chas. Oakley, the violencellist, is dead. 


A New Ptaso Forte.—A discovery hasbeen made in the mechanism, 
which is called “ mecanique a repetition expressive,” by which the 
touch will be enabled to give the most delicate gradations of tone and 
sentiment, without raising the finger from the key. 


Rossini has just left Paris without its having been possible to procure 
anote from him. Every effort has been fruitless. Unwilling to hear 
one word said uf music, Rossini has not even been in the opera. He is 
returning to Bologna, cured of a painful disease by Dr. Civiate, who, 
with reason, seemed to him a far more important personage than Dupre. 
It is said that Rossini replied to the great tenor who asked him for a 
part, “ I have come too early and you too late.”’ 


Liszt will, on his return from Nonnenworth, proceed to Weimar, 
where he is appointed director of the music at Court, he is accompanied in 
his tour by the [talian baritone Ciabatta. 

Thalberg is still at Ems, and will shortly leave to join Lablache and 
family at Naples. 


The Grand Opera at Berlin is to be re-built by October of next year. 


Madame Konnertz, a young and pretty equestrian of the Cirque Olym- 
pique at Hamburg, was killed during the performances of the 28th by 
« horse falling upon her. 
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Dreaprot Steampoat Disasten.—The most disastrous steamboat | J 5. Byers, leave 8 months, baving returned from ship Vincennes sick : 

: F sia Groner John M. Webb, navy yard, New York. 
eccident that has occurred for years, took place on the Mississippi on | 1)” shin Vincennes, from Pensacola, 11th August, arrived at Sacri- 
| ficios Island, 27th August. 
between Bayou Sara and New Orleans, after leaving the former place The U. S. brig Bainbridge, Zachariah F. Johnson, Lt. Com., arrived 
for Baya Tunica for the purpose of taking in freight, burst her boilers, | a Norfolk, Va » On Monday, from Vera Cruz, 24 days, and anchored off 

: the Naval Hospital. 

The famous schooner Vanda ie at Bangor, Maine. 

The frigate Columbia sailed from Rio de Janeiro 15th ult. for Rio da 
thirty-three lives lost. The following painful account is from the Louisi- la Platte. The Columbus, Com. Turner, was at the former place on 
ana Chronicle of the 20th ult.:— the 15th 


: : ue The U. S. ships Brandywine and St. Louis, sailed from Rio on the 3d 

“ Yesterday, at about a quarter past 10 o'clock, as the steamer Clip- | yy ¢,, Bombay—the latter to take on board the Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
per, No. 1, was backing out from her moorings at our landing (Bayou | our Minister to the Celestial Empire. 
Sara) she hlew up with an explosion that shook earth, air, and heaven, | The schooner Flirt, from Norfolk, bes arrived ar Charleston. 
as though the walls of the world were tumbling to pieces about our ears. | Gor Wilkinson took command of the Uuited States Navy Yard, Gés- 
All ihe twilers bursting simultancously—macbinery, vast fragments of | port, last Thursday, vice Com. Shubrick, whose term of command ex- 
the boilers, huge beams of timber, furniture and human beings in every pires. Cum. Shubrick took passage for Washington the same day. 
degree of mutilation, were alike shot up pe:pendicularly many hundred | 


the morning of the 19th ult. The Clipper, a regular packet running 


by which accident the cabin, upper deck, and wheel-house were com- | 
pletely blown away—the body of the boat shattered to pieces—and 


; ; : . . , The U. S. ship Warren dropped down on Saturday fiom the Navy 
fathoms in the air. On reaching the greatest height, the various bodies | Yard, Norfolk, to the anchorage off the hospital. ) 
diverged like the jets of a fountain ia all directions—falling to the earth, The following is the number of vessels in each class @: present in our 
aod upon roofs of houses, in some instances as much as two bundred and | Navy = 
fifty yards from ihe scene of destruction, py ree a - 
The hapless victims were scalded, crushed, torn, mangled and scat- ; ips Of the Line = ae 4 
tered in every possible direction, many into the river, some in the streets, rigates S 7 tore Ships . 
some on the other side of the Buyou, nearly 300 yards; some torn Sloops of War i Local _ 
asunder by coming in contact with pickets and posts, and others shot Brigs ola 71 


Schooners 7 


Of these seventy-one vessels of war, eight are on the stocks, and nine 
are totally uafit for service, and should wever be sent to sea, 


like cannon-balls throngh the solid walls of houses at a great distance 
from the buat. All in front of the wheel houses appears as though 
swept by a whirlwind. She had just taken on board, at the Railroad 
Depot, about 86 bales of cotton, nearly all of which, together with the 
money-chest aud moet of the cabin-furniture, we are glad to learn, has 
been saved. 





GENERAL SUMMARY 


The scene was such as we hope never to look upon again. The floors Tue Triar or Lammer anv Granam, for the murder of Mr. Casey, 
of two large warerooms were literally strewn with the dead and dying, | &' Jersey City, terminated on Savurday night. The jury brought ine 
and others pouring in as fast as it was possible to convey them—praying, | verdict of manslaughter against both. 


groaning, howling, and writhing in every possible contortion of physical | ‘The Western Railway Company of Maesachusetts intend to petition 
agony. Inthe midst of this confusing din, up to their arm-pits in oil 


‘ P the Legislature of this State, at its next session, fora bridge across the 
and co‘ten and bandages, we found our praiseworthy physicians, like | Hudson. at Albany. 
good Sam»riians, doing good, quietly and silently, but with the energy | 


j . ly of Gf ir of band waitll b | Governor Morton bas is«ued bis proclamation for the observance of 
and activity #pparently o' ty pair ov 3aNnds—now as ing a Durn, now Thursday, the 30ch day ef November, asa day of thanksgiving and praise. 
dressing @ wound, and anon splintering a fractured limb. Indeed our : : . : : : bgp 
citizens generally, every man and mother’s son, appeared only anxious The Hon. Daniel Webster arrived at his residence in Washington, on 
as to how they might render most service to the poor sufferers, white Friday morning, to remain six or eight days. 
and black, without distinetion. The receipts on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad last month 
The crew consisted of 1 captain, 1 mate, 2clerks, 3 engineers, 2 pilots, | were $51,000. 
1 carpenter, 1 watchman, 1 chambermaid, 5 stewards, 3 cooks, 15 fire- 
men, 8 deck hands—43. 
Passencens:—L. Thomas, missing; B. P. Mohtamet, commission- 





The printers of Pittsburgh tendered a public supper to Horace Greeley, 
which he declined, 


merchant, New Orleans, and one small boy, wounded. Deck passengers Gatien ca has been established between Baltimore and 
—1 wounded, 2 unhurt. : — 
Capt. Laurent escaped unhurt ; Mr. Bessey, chief clerk, missing, and Tar Mioptetows Murver. Two men named Roberts and Bell, 


- : ; are still in prison on suspicion of the murder of Mrs. Bacon, and it is 
ae 4 _ a - we a cer a — parcmmat said prvi we a sbichon’ sieblast them. A man named Hall is also in 
— + nee ane ee ap ae on Saieatiadien “0 sa he te hana — prison, supposed to be an accessary, but the ground of suspicion is very 
& ’ pant 8 c slight. 

was torn off, and the fragments of his carcass scattered over the wee ; Tus New Haureuns Munper. A men semed Andrew F. Howes’ 
Wm. Nelson, 3d engineer, free-man of color, killed; Arnault J. Lavaud, has pnd ins anes aan of Miss esta aenentnhalineel, He etates) 
Pilot, missing ; William Wall, pilot, killed ; John Peterson, mate, badiy that finding Miss Hanson alone in her house, he tried to get the money 

scalded, though likely to recover; Gabriel Pool, carpenter, missing ; which be knew she and her brother had in their possession without 
watchman killed; chambermaid saved unhurt; stewards all killed or nti wf ne ot ly wipe ge the ao a. ‘nen gh 

missing ; two of the cooks kilied and one wounded ; eight firemen killed | |, — na" — he abak her deliberately through he i pam | 
Ot miseing ; four Geck bands killed or missing. ing death instantaneously. He then searched her house, but could only 

The watchman 4 white man, was thrown alive 100 yards, through the | 6.4 about $30, Miss Hanson’s trunk, containing nearly $1000, being 
solid wali of Buker’s hotel, intoabed. He retained his senses perfectly | -..cealed so as to escape his observation. The murderer has been com- 
some time atter, but the poor fellow expired during the evening. mitted to Dover Jail, with his brother, who is detaieed a0 a witness. 

bys = be nana ony aa Ro RPT sa. A Mr. Andrews, of Schenectady, cut bis wife’s throat in a shocki 
and was picked ap ina mangled condition. ae — ¥ aye ¥ * ’ 

Mr. Thomas, Sones of Bayou Sura, had but just taken leave of his | M@"ner, on Friday last, and then attempted his Coe life, but was are 
wife and family and stepped on board, when the explosion occurred. before he accomplished bis design. He is now in jail. Jealousy is said 
His wife aod child, and another lady and child, who happened to be | have been the cause. 
with her, hearing the uproar, ran immediately to the front windows to The Rev. Mr. Van Zandt, who was convicted of the seduction of 
ascertain the cause, They bad scarcely done so, when, with a deafening Sophia Murdock, of Rochester, some time since, and subsequently 
crash, driving in « third of the entire roof in its descent, lay a vast frag- acquitted by the ecclesiastical court, has published an address to the 
ment of the builer on the very spot they had just quitted! public affirming his innocence, and adduces a strong array of probabili- 
ties in favor of the truth of his statement. 


A man named Spaulding was murdered at Canaan, on Siturday the 
23.4 ult., in an affiay between some citizens and the men belonging to 
Raymond & Co.’s Menagerie. Two of the latter had fled. Jt was ex- 
pected that the caravan wou!d be destroyed Ly the mob 


————— 
NAVAL. 


Navy Oepsrs —Lieut. R. L. Tilghman, sloop Yorktown, New York: 
Surgeon Crories Chase, receiving ship, Boston; Surgeon R. J. Dodd, 
rendegvins Prriadelphia; Surgeon L. B. Humter, ship Princeton; A-s’t 
Surgeon  Hud-on, sloop Warren, No:folk; Mid. J. H. Johnson, fri- 
gate Cun 'ervinnd; Mid. W. W. Queen, brig Perry, Norfelk; Gun’r A 
W. Rar dali. stoop Falmonth; P. Mid D. Ammen, store ship Lexing 
ton, aseecung master; Lt. S. R Knox, sloop Yorktown; P. Mid. J. S 
Ridgely deinehed trom frigate Savannah; P. Mid J. W. Ripley, navy 
yard, Portsmouth. New Hampshire; P. Ass’r Sur. Ro Woodworth, sloop 
Yorktown; Corperter Jobn Overman, sloop Warren; Carpenter L 
Smith, »e-iving ship, Norfolk ; Com'r John S. Chauncey, command of 
sloop Vandela, vice J. McCluney, detached on account of i!] health 
P. Age't Sar. J. Maicolm Smith, detached from frigate Savannah; Mid 


It is in conternplation to erect a monument to the memory of William 
Henry Harrison. The movement has been commenced at Cincinnati. 


The weather had hecome so tempestuous last week, that navigation 
on the lakes was partially suspended, 


A lady was fined in New Orleans for refusing to give the names of the 
boarders in ber house to the militia personage. 

This ia a great aud a free country. (Ed. B. J.) 

The election for a Recorder in the First Municipality, New Orleans, 


284 ult, terminated in the success of Joseph Genois, the democratic 
candidate, by a majority of 183. 
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Goop. The authorities of Philadelphia have advanced the pay of | 
jaborers in their employ from 87§ cents per day to $1. 

Asotner Morper. On Tuesday evening at Quebec, Canada, a man 
samed Drum murdered a shoemaker named Andrew Bowen, a native 
of Ireland. Drum was fully committed for “ wilful murder.” 

It is reported that 10,000 persons paid toll at Goat Island, Niagara, 
during the season. This, at 25 cents each produces the sum of $2500 

Yellow fever is on a rapid increase in Mobile. Twenty-four new cases 
were reported there on the three days ending 24th ult. Also, the same 
number at New Orleans in two days ending 23d ult. 

Tue New Treasury Notes. The plan of Mr. Secretary Spencer, 
for the issue of the $5,000,000 of T 1y Notes authorized by law, 
at a nominal! rate of interest, convertible at New York and New Orleans, 
and receivable for government dues in every section of the country, 
appears, from the tone of the public prints, to be received with very 
general approbation. 

Whitmore, the forger having admitted enough to authorize bis deten- 
tion, was put under bonds for $1000, and subsequently recommitted to | 
prison. 

Remains or WuitrteLp. The Newburyport Watch Tower says that 
an unsuccessful attempt was made some days ago to steal one of the 
bones of the celebrated Whitfield, which are deposited beneath the pul- 
pit of the Federal street church in that town. Itis added as a fact well | 
known, that one of the bones of the arm was stolen several years agoand | 
carried to England. 

Reseccattes 18 Onto. The Columbus (Ohio) State Journal states 
that a serious occurrence took place a few days ago on the Columbus and 
Sandusky turnpike. Several persons collected to tear down a toll gate, 
and, upon being resisied, fire arms were used. Several persons were 
injured. Another toll gate, with the toll house, was entirely destroyed. 

A man named Everrett Bas been arrested at Jacksonville, E. F., 
charged with forging the signature on a check, and robbing the mail. 

RerxaL tn THE TueatRe. We have been assured by a gentleman 
who attended the Dublin Theatre a few nights previous to the great meet- 
ing at Tara, that during a pause in the performance, a person in the gal- 
lery called for ‘‘three cheers for Repeal,’ which was not responded to 
by a single voice, although the house was at the time unusually full, to 
hear the celebrated violinist Signor Sivori.— Times. 

—— 
EXTRAORDINARY SUICIDE. 

The Lebanon (Ojio) Star contains an account of a most extraordinary 
suicide, committed by a young man named David T. Gerard, about 35 
years of age, of gocd moral character, possessing some little property, 
and altogether comfortably situated in life. He had been employed as 
a school-teacher for several years, and was much respected. On Thurs- 
day the 28h ult., he was found suspended from a tree, quite dead, about 
a mile from the Blue Ball, near the western border of Warren County. 
He was rather eccentric in his conduct, and inclined to be misanthro- 
pical. 


The following extraordinary paper was found in his hat:— 


““Wepnespay, 13, 1843. 

“T wish to be buried in a plain, cheap manner, in some retired and 
onely spot. I wish my grave to be left level, and not a stone raised te 
tell where lie; and if I have any friend left, | want him next spring to 
go and sod my grave over, perfectly level and smooth, so that the place 
may be forgotten as soon as possible. 

“T wish Mr. J. Patterson to take my saddle-bag’s key, and go to 
Aaron Russell’s, and in the ypresence of him and John Lummis, open 
said bags ; examine the contents; réathmy wil! to them; and then ldave 
the key and all with them. I want my yellow trunk opened; the money 
im it to'be paid out for my funeral expenses, and the balance te be paid 
by my executors. ; 

* To stop the mouths of all liars and fools, I do hereby certify that 
my death is brought about by my own cool and deliberate act. I intend 
swallowing half a pint of brandy, 15 grains of morphine, and an ounce of 
laudanum. I shall only use the rope for fear I vomit, and thus defeat 
my object, for I am resolved to go. I am weary of the world. It is not 
the place for an honest man. I want no preaching over me, for fear 
they will lie about me. 

“The letters found in my trunk I wish handed to the individuals to 
whom they are directed—those in my saddlebags | want mailed, and 
postage paid as soun as possible. 

“This is a gloomy day, to me, at least. 
once shone so brightly on (what appeared to me) this fair world of ours, 
will rise no more on me. If it did, it would appear shorn ofall its splen- 
dor. For many days all nature seemed to languish. In vain have the 
flowers spread their gaudy foliage, all nature’s smiles are frowns to him 
who has a broken heart. I have struggled on through adverse fortune 
from boyhood to the present hour, till I am weary of the warfare. J 
leave the world without a decided opinion on anything. The whole 
concera is a mystery I cannot comprehend. It is a serious matter to 
think of, dropping suddenly out of existence, and going you know not 
where. It is a leap in the dark; but I have no relatives, and very few 


friends here to grieve after me. A few years at most, and I will be for. 
gotten. 
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| 
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That glorious sun which ¢ 


169 


*« My life, if compared with the mass, would be about a medium one, 
or perbaps a little above. I have lived an honest and tolerably moral 
life. I have often been the victim of other people’s wickedness, and 
they have generally had the cunning and address to put all the blame on 
me—and often I have borne it with calmness and resignation, and never 
tried to justify myself. For “vengeance is mine, and I will repay, 


saith the Lord.”’ I have been often more the injured than the injurer. As I 
| am going, I could easi 


take signal vengeance on many of my enemies, 


I 
burt They are beneath my notice. I am proud even in 


scorn to do it. 


| death. I shall soon be far beyond the reach of their enmity. They may 
| gratify their malignant dispositions by blackening and aspersing my 


character; but it will not hurt me. Death is to me like starting on a 
long journey; [ feel sorry to part from olg acquaintances and familiar 
objects, but it has lost all its terrors. The subject is ever present to my 
mind to-day. I can think of nothing else—and why need 1?—Every 
tefleeting person must know that a man has a gloomy prospect in the 
future that deliberately sets about destroying himself—such is mine. I 


| cannot think of wandering to and fro, up and down the earth any longer ; 


and I cannot be settled as I wish, so I will-just_ make my bow, thank 
the audience for their kind and respectful actention, and leave the stage 


to better actors. 
Not a wave of pleasure rells 
Across my peacefui breast. 
“ [ bid « long and final farewell to all my friends, and most cheerfully 
pardon and forgive all my enemies. 
* These are the last lines I shall ever write. 
swallowing the soul-benumbing drug. 


I shal! soon commence 
I shall make my work secure.’ 
“Davin T. Gerarp. 
“ A slight tremor affects my nerves. 
“For tHe Westers Star. 

* Departed this life, by taking poison, onthe 13th inst., David Gerard, 
who bad been an old and faithful school-teacher in this and Butler coun- 
ty. He assigns no partiaular reasons, only that he was weary of life.” 

—— 

Marryrpom is Cuina. A Paris paper gives the following as an 
authentic account of the martyrdom of M. Borie, the Roman Catholic 
Missionary at Tong King, in China: 

“ When surprised by the soldiers who went to arrest him, he rose, andy 
like the Saviour, asked them—‘Whom seek ye?” They were for the 
moment struck dumb by his majestic countenance and extraordinary sta- 
ture, so imposing in these climates. When put in irons, the essor 
took advantage of the eagerness shown by the people to visit him, to de- 
liver freely to them the words of eternal life-—His execution was horri- 
fying. The executioner, who was half drunk, scarcely knew what he was 
about. His first stroke with the sabre fell ou the ear of the martyr, and 
cut him to the jaw; the second came upon the top of the shoulders and 
turned the flesh up on the neck; the third was better directed, but did not 
sever the head trom the trunk. At this sight the criminal mandarin shrunk 
back with horror. It required seven strokes before the sanguinary work 
was finished, during which the holy priest did not utter a single cry.” 


MARRIED. 


In this city, on the 29th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Charles 8. Stearns, 

| formerly of Middlebury, Vt., to Miss Mary Sluyter, late of Saugerties, N. Y. 
| On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Dr. McElroy, James Gentle to Janet Matthew. 

In this city, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Pallern, George H. Symonds to 
Eliza Jane Montgomery. ‘ 

On the 2d inst., by his Honor the Mayor, David F. Britt to Miss Lucretia A 
Lewis, of this city. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Frederick Butler to Aun McDonald. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Patton, John W. Burdge to Miss Sarah Jane 
| Thompsen, all of this city. 
| On the 26th ult., by the Rev. James Youngs, Nehemiah Baisley to Sarah Jane 

Smith, all of Brooklyn. : : ; 
| On the 2d inst., by the Rev. G. Benedict, William Allison to Joanna Gillett Os- 
| born, all of this city. 
| Om the 2d inst., by the Rev. Austin Dickinson, Edgar P. Starr to Lucy Minerva 
Jackson 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Martin, James E. Fountain to Wilmoth Brooks, 
al) of this city. 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Hodgens, Thomas Dewey, to Miss Whitton, 
all of Brooklya 

On the 2th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Benedict, William E. Fleming to Mary Ant 
Revenot, all of this city. 7 








DIED, 


On the Ist inst., Thomas McAvoy, aged 21 years. 

On the 30th ult., Thomas O. Devoe, aged 47 years. 

Oa the Ist inst., James Harlan, aged 3 years. E 
On the 30th ult., Benjamin F. Tompkins, in the 41st year of bis age. 
On the 21st ult., William J. Ireland, in the 32d year of his age. 
On the 29th ult, Thomas Allen, in the 35th year of his age. 

On the 29th ult, at Staten Island, James Seguine, in bis 22d year. 
At Brooklyn, on the 29th ult, Mary L. B. Stafford 

On the 2th ult., William Pinkney, aged 63 years. 

On the 25th ult, Eliza Matthews, aged 44 years. 

On the 27th ult, John C. Carter, aged 33 years. 

On the 28th ult, James Henderson. 

On the 28th inst, Mathew A. Conualle, aged 32 years. 

Ou the 2d inst, George Russell, aged 48 years. ; 

On the 3d inst, James McClane, in the 35th year of his age, 

On the 2d inst, Johu Plume, aged 75 years. 

On the 2d inst, Fanny Haley, aged ears, 

On the 26th ult, James Dickerson, aged 39 years. 

On the 2d inst., Mary Huatley. 

On 34 inet., M. L. Hamilton, in ihe 27th year of his age. 

On the 27th inst, Margaret M. Maher, in the 20th year of her age. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BULL ET IN EXTRAORDINARY! | CS WRIGHT &jCO.’S BURNISHED POINT STEEL PENS.— 


ALISON FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN OCTOBER, AT THE NEW WORLD 
OFFICE, 30 ANN STREET, IN 


ONE LARGE AND SPLENDID VOLUME, 


OCTAVO SIZE, ON NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LONG PRIMER TYPE, 
AjL 1S OIN” S 
HISTORY, OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


PRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789, 


TO THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS IN 1815, 


| them equal in quality to any imported Pens.” 


| 


‘ Wright & Co. have conferred an immense obligation on the thou- 
sands who cannot make their own pens, by their ingenious and capital 
substitute for quills.” LN. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

‘The Pens manufactered by Wright & Co. are of a superior quality; 
indeed, we never used a Steel Pen that pleased us so well.” 
| Boston Morning Pust. 
“ We have seen some specimens and tried them, anc are happy to find 
(Courier and Enquirer. 
« After a satisfactory trial of these Pens for more than a week, we can 


| pronounce them superior to any thing we ever had the pleasure of holding 


| between thumb and finger.” 


ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF THE GENERAL READER, AND ALSO FOR COL- | 


LEGES, ACADEMIES, AND OTHER SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, 
BY EDWARD §S. GOULD, ESQ. 


This splendid volume will embrace the most complete, perspicious, 
and comprebensive history of Europe, during the stormy period from 1789 
to 1815, whieh has ever been given to the world. It is a perfect abridg- 
ment of Alison—his errors excepted—in elegant language and clear style, 
and will prove far more acceptable to the general reader, than the verbose 
ociginal. 

Price only Oxz Dotiar. A liberal discount to the trade. 
orders solicited. Address (post-paid. ) 

J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann street. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


“Of the 100 sublunary blessings bestowed on mortals, health is 99.” 
N° DISEASES are more general in this country, none more difficult 


tu eradicate nor have been more improperly treated, than those of 
a scrofulous nature; and indeed it is a matter of no less astonishment 
than distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in the 
constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate to a 
perfect cure, but in many instances tend to confirm the disorder in the 
habit. Mercurial preparations are by some given most liberally, with- 
out considering that it is the province of mercucy to attenuate and break 
dewn the crassamentum of the blood, which, ia serofulous and scorbutic 
cases, is already to much impoverished. 

It is the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to re- 
store the blood and juices to their herithful and primitive state—to des- 
troy ail sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enable 
nature to expel all superflous hamors through the skin, which in chronic 
or inveterate cases they will do most effectually. 

Indeed PARR’S LIFE PILLS‘are ‘now 80 widely known, and their 
general utility and value so extensively appreciated, that the proprietors 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, and 
compelled to avail themselves of the combined aia of mechanical skill 
and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply in 
accordance with the demand. 

All persons more or less suffer at this season from a relaxed state of 
the system, induced by the heat of summer—a few weeks course of the 
Pills will clear off the sour and bad humors thus generated. The liver, 
which generally gets sluggish, will be put into healthy action, and be 
able to perform the functions allotted to it—the body altogether will be 
resprigennted and prepared to undergo whatever change the fall may 

ring on. 

As a family medicine it is all powerful in removing bilious and other 
complaints arising from the derangement of the alimentary ducts, and in 
purifying the blood. 

Sold retail by ail the most respectable Druggists in New York, in 
boxes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co., 
304 Broadway. r 


And at Morton’s “‘ Medica! Warehouse,” Halifax, Novia Scotia. 01 lm 


WATCHES. 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.x—As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 


Early cash 


from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ene- | 


bled to uffer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought, All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at ahy other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 


aul2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up etairs 


| ed to public patronage. 


[ Taunton Whig. 

‘“‘ Thanks are due to Messrs, Wright & Co. for the best article of Stee} 
Pens with which we have met, and are forced to admit their superiority 
to even the best quills.” [ New York Mieror. 

C, W. & Co.'s Pens are put up in the neatest siyle on cards and in 
boxes, and to be had of stationers. and pen dealers generally. 

Orders from the trade supplied by their Agents. 

J.C, BARNET & CO. 167 Broadway, 


ol Im between Courtland end Liberty etreets, 


J, G, AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respeetbullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that he has removed from No, 8, Park Place to No. 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices: 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1: Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $10; Entire Set from 75 to 
#100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, 

The subscriber continues to manufacture and insert his premium 
Silicrous Metallic Teeth, whieh received the highest premium awarded 
by the American Institute, (a Gorm mepaL) as well as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D.. A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W.G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

The public are invited to call and examine his specimens, testimo- 


nials, &c. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth mode by you for a member 
of my family have been worn about one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance, I shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you jo any one who may become interested in secu- 
bs 9 the services of a bd whose operations so well recommend them- 

Ves. Very sincerely yours, 


&c. 
New York, July 14, 1843. 


Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: In answer to your enquiries respecting your 
operations upon the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 
notice, in my own as well as in other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, E. CLARK, M. D. 

Staten Island, July 8, 1843° Jy29 


T. M. LEANENWORTH. 


To Inventors and Patentees. | 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanor, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for obtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a poe draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the Operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calline as above. 


Vew York, May 19, 1843. 


FRANKLIN SALT-WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN, 


The proprietors having availed themselves of the experience of the 
past year, and conformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers, 
beg leave now to present to them, and the public in general, the most 
complete arrangements for public and private bathing, shower-baths upon 
an improved principle, and beys’ swimming-school, that were ever offer- 
Having established a constant and thorough 


m271f 


succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 


The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of 


| Castle Garden Bridge. Books are open for the season subscription, and 


the inspection of citizens and strangers is reepecctfully solicited. jy 1 
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Por the Week ending Saturday, October 14 1843. 
LIFE IN NEW YORK, by | Facetie 
JONATHAN SLICK...... 169 God Save the King, and God 
RUTH ELDER, by JOHN | Help the People 
| 72 |The Learned Biacksmith 
| Martin Chuzzlewit 
5 The Militia System N= 
A Mother's Prayer, by Mrs. A. The Sons of Temperance . - 186.5 


err os sh | 175 Fair of the American Institute. 186.4 Wf, 


\ 
A Saunter in the North West, by | New York and Erie Railroad..187 


C. Donald MacLeod Local News 
Keeping it Up, by Lyman Blan- 
chard 
Clippings from Punch 9 | Literary Notices.........- 
Sketches of East Florida...... 179 ' The: Dives c<p oro ceqnecees 
Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. * 
For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A NEW VOLUME 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of makirg “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof 
-deomed their promise. 
They beg, however, to aseure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their offorts will scimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
@are in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them to add such new and importent features to the paper, as cannot 


that they havé re- 


«ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
tive Tavest, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
filiits colamns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 

ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouragement,—tbe Senior Editor, 


JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

‘than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 

butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. Steruens, 


Mrs. Sicounner, Miss Lovisa Barton, 
Mrs. T. J. Fanwuam, C, Donatp Macteop, 


And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 
each number will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 

A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
nere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musica Wor xp, the Litera- 


Ry, Artistic and Sctentiric departments will receive full attention from 


Miss E. S. Pratt, 


persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 
\s published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassau-street, New York. 


TERMS 


The Broruer Jonatuan is published weekly on an immense mam. 
nothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
Rtavopages. The fiftytwo numbers comprise three yearly volumes 


t 





of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of Jamuary, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING, 
In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 
Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years, 
Seven “ “ 
Fifteen 
Twenty 


tf “ 


7 
10 
OF" Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 


paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office, 


CH’ The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the éxpire. 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 
State, one CENT; Over onc hundred miles and out of the State, lycents. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 
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Letters 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


GLEIREHUGH’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 


PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND. 
FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR © 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from all oily and greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair. 


Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul's church. aul2 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK—Sir :—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 


election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Semator for 


| the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 


| the expiration of the term of serv 


The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus | 


of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the tast day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ou 
said day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Seoretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
part Ist., 104. 02 law6t 

MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE 
AT HALF PRICE. 

> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 
TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
usual price, by application at this office. tf 





